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LADY BEATRICE POLE-CAREW—A NEW PORTRAIT 


Lady Beatrice is the daughter of Lord Ormonde and married some ten years ago Lieut.-General Sir Reginald Pole-Carew, who 
has had a most distinguished military career. Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew is famous for her beauty and charming manner, and is 
one of the most popular hostesses both in London and Ireland 
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A ROYAL ENGAGEMENT 


Princess Héléne of Servia, whose betrothal 
to Prince Jean Constantinovitch has just 
been announced 


Royalty at the Games. 

HE King and Queen and their 
family, the Fifes, and all the rest 
of the distinguished—and other- 
wise—people now on Deeside are 

expected to honour the Braemar Gather- 
ing with their presence to-day. King 
Edward never arrived so far north until 
this very well-attended gathering was 
well over, but Queen Victoria seldom 
missed it, and indeed took a warm pro- 
prietary interest therein, two at least of 
the clans taking part—‘‘the Balmoral 
Highlanders” and “the Duffs’’—having 


been manufactured as they stand by the 


Prince Consort and the late Earl of Fife 
respectively. 
a & i 

Royal Sport. 
[Phere is very little grouse-shooting on 

the Balmoral estate though plenty 
of everything else including deer-stalking 
and trout - fishing. 
Prince Albert 
brought down his 
lirst stag last week 
and will accom- 
pany the King, his 
father, on his sport- 
ing expeditions, 
which sometimes 
include a day spent 
on that hill sur- 
rounding Loch 
Muick to which 
Queen Victoria 
often retired and 
which King Edward 
had restocked with 
trout. Amongst 
annual visitors to 
Balmoral during 
September are the 
Russian and Aus- 
trian ambassadors 
and the Marquis de 
Soveral, and there 
is always, of course, 
a member of the 
Cabinet in attend- 
ance. 


~ Doncaster. 
(yne of the most delightful race meet- 
ings of the year is next week’s on 
the Town Moor at Doncaster, which in- 
variably draws the whole of the north 
country for miles and miles and miles and 
is affectionately classed as ‘ the Derby of 


A Princess at Wemyss. 

‘bazaar in a Scottish fastness seems a 
little incongruous somehow. Still, 

I suppose nothing matters as long as it 

is all in the glorious cause of charity. 


Princess Louise Duchess of Argyll is the 
guest of Lady Eva Wemyss at Wemyss 
Castle this week and will to-morrow 
(Thursday) open a bazaar there that was 
postponed last year owing to the death 
of King Edward. Princess Louise gene- 
rally passes the autumn at Roseneath, the 
duke’s place in Dumbartonshire, the shoot- 
ings of which are let to Lord Inverclyde. 
Inverary Castle, the duke’s other seat, is 
also profitably let during the autumn 
months. 
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A Ball at Blair. 

nother big Scottish gathering taking 

place to-day, which always clashes 

with the Braemar festivities (by malice 
prepense, they say, in order to prevent 
overcrowding) is that at Atholl, in honour 
of which the Duke of Atholl has a big 
house party at Blair Castle and to-night 
gives a ball to the county. The Duke of 
Atholl, who only very seldom deserts the 
vast Scottish acres that are his, recently 
installed electric liglit not only in his 
castle but in the tiny village at his gates, 
power, the only expensive part about 
electricity, being obtained from a neigh- 
bouring river. It seems a pity, by the 
way, that the staple refreshment once 
offered all Atholl men at the castle of 
their chief is no longer proffered. It was 
called “ Atholl brose,” consisted of a mix- 
ture of whisky, honey, and whisked eggs, 
and became historical as being of a nature 
euaranteed to keep out the very coldest 
of cold Scottish nights. 
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A FAMOUS ACTRESS AT HOME 


Reading from right to left are: Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Neilson-Terry, Mr. Carew, 
and a friend having tea at Iliss Terry’s charming rural retreat in Kent 
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Val lEstrange 


MRS. M. S. PAGE 


Née Miss Marjorie Darroch, whose marriage 
to the Rev. M. S. Page of Louth, Lincoln- 
shire, took place recently 


the North.” The erstwhile big royal 
parties at Rufford of Lady Savile’s take 
place no longer of course, and Clumber is 
closed this year, also probably Escrick 
owing to Lord Wenlock’s health. But 
other well-known people invariably to’ be * 
met on the famous moor include Lords 
Galway, Wharncliffe, Rosse, Downe, Lons- 
dale, Cholmondeley, and Derby. Also 
the Arthur Wilsons from famous Tranby 
Croft, Sir Thomas Pilkington from Chevet, 
Colonel and Mrs. Laycock—the lady who 
was orce Marchioness of Downshire— 
from Wiseton Hall, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, and Mr. Gervase Beckett. 
& % i 

King Manuel. 
I hear that King Manuel, whose £666 

per month Portugal threatens to 
dock, bids fair to equal his father as a 
shot and that quite a large share of the 
extraordinarily big bags brought down at 
Studley Royal last 
week were attribut- 
able to his youth- 
ful ex - Majesty. 
Lord and _ Lady 
Lonsdale at lovely 
Lowther are next 
on the list of King 
Manuel’s hosts. 


A Republican King. 
eanwhile King 
Alfonso — of 
is learning 
from the Portu- 
guese Monarch’s 
misfortunes and 
welcoming Repub- 
Jicanism, or at any 
rate its representa- 
tive, with typically 
charming and truly 
Alfonsian bonhomie. 
“Who knows?” 
said the young 
Monarch. ‘‘Wemay 
all have to be Re- 
publicans socn.” 


Spain 
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The Week. 
uch cricket under the auspices of 
Lord Londesborough at  Scar- 
borough, a horse show at Bath, a race 
meeting at Derby, and the Braemar and 
Atholl gatherings are the chief events of 
the week to interfere with the due and 
proper worship of St. Partridge. Next 
week Scottish festivities centre at Oban, 
that great little town of the far fair west 
that lives life hard for about two months 
of the year and then, having hauled in 
sufficient competence, drearily drowses all 
the rest. Its games are held in a great 
field behind the town away 
from the sea, and the spec- 
tators crowd on the slopes 


of the steep hills that 
surround it 
® a 


At Oban. 
[unas its great week, of 

course, Oban is the 
busiest place on earth, and 
all through the late sum- 
mer it is a centre for yachts. 
But shall I ever forget the 
dreariness, the deadly dul- 
ness, of it when once on 
the conclusion of a belated 
yachting trip we put in 
there when all the games 
and gatherings, the shoots 
and yachting, and balls and 
everything else had come 
to an end? Rain was 
blotting out earth and sky 
as only Scottish rain can 
blot; most of the shops 
had put up their shutters, 
and the few natives one did 
discover appeared to regard 
One as a stray Savage, a 
sort of come-out-of-due- 
season outsider; while as 
for getting anything one 
wanted, from apples to 
goloshes, that at any price 
was altogether out of the 
question. 
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At North Berwick. 
atest arrivals at this 
most - favoured spot 
where “‘ Arthur J.” and Mr. 
Asquith are shortly ex- 
pected, include Mrs. Robert 
Grosvenor, Mrs. Ernest 
Cunard, Mrs. William 
James and her sister, Mrs. 
Blundell Leigh, and Mrs. 
J. J. Astor, one of the many 
whose faith in home cures 
has suffered a sudden re- 
vival this year. Mrs. Astor, 
who now lives permanently 
in England is, of course, the 
divorced wife of the gallant 
colonel about whose _in- 
tended marriage with the 
youthful Miss Force of food 
fame Church and press in 
America have both been 
saying such horrid, unkind 
things. Mrs. Astor, it will be remem- 
bered, demanded a settlement of £80,000 
a year from her husband as against the 

£18,000 offered, and I think taken. 


tt % ut 


The Whitney Shoot. 

BY the way, talking of the genus Ameri- 
can, how typically transatlantic is 

the little story of the Whitney trip to 

England merely to put ina day at York 


above. 


Owm aMeé 


races and shoot for a week in Scotland. 
Mr. Harry Payne Whitney of course has 
a lot more money than he has time to 
think what to do with, and so has Mrs. 
Whitney, a daughter of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, whose dowry ran into millions sterling. 
But even so the items given as expended 
on the outing are a little startling, and 
include amongst many others several 
thousands of pounds for transport alone, 
£60 for flowers during journey, £10,000 
spenton the moors themselves, besides good- 
ness knows what in rent to that most fortu- 
nate of landlords, the Earl of Strathmore. 


THE HON. VICTORIA SACKVILLE-WEST AND HER PET, 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


Who incidentally is nothing more terrible than a three-months-old Russian 
bear that has been trained by Lord Sackville’s only daughter, 
Ivan, who is a great favourite, is to be seen daily in the grounds 
of Knole Park accompanied by his mistress. 
country house of Lord Sackville, is thrown open to the public for the last 
three days of each week, so that the incident shown in the photograph 
may be witnessed by visitors to this historical old English house 


A Banker and a Brewer. 
The announcement that Lord Farquhar 
is in future to act as treasurer to the 
Conservative party is good news, for what 
the great banker doesn’t know of finance 
is hardly worth knowing, and his genius 
for putting a house in order was well 
exemplified when he reorganised the 
royal household with such success. Yet 
another popular appointment connected 
with the new Unionist organisation is that 
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Knole Park, Sevenoaks, the 
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which makes Sir George Younger chief 
Scottish whip. Sir George is a brewer, a 
specialist in licensing law, anda partisan 
of publicans. Though sharp as a needle 
in debate he has an excellent temperanda 
sense of humour, and it is a good thing he 
rather loves a fight, for Scottish Unionism 
can do with a few champions, can’t it ? 
2 % # 

That Crinoline Again. 

t really is too funny the way that good 

old chestnut—the crinoline bogey— 

comes bouncing out each year fresh as the 
proverbial daisy. It comes always, of 
course, just in this the 
deadest of the dead seasons, 
when the autumn fashions 
are still in the hall of the 
unborn, its progenitors still 
at Trouville, Deauville, 
Biarritz, or Marienbad. 
Personally I have no fears 
at all as to its revival. 
The crinoline is not becom- 
ing, and to its general 
artistry adds one un-get- 
overable crime. Itages the 
wearer. It will never, there- 
fore, reach that giddy pin- 
nacle of universal popu- 
larity acquired by the 
straight-cut or misnamed 
“hobble” = skirt, = which 
takes a good ten years 
off the age of every slim 
woman who wears it. 


2 e 2 
The Retort Royal. 
n all that has been 


written about King 
George of late there have 
been few references to his 
ready wit, which is-of an 
unusually dry order, while 
he is an adept at prompt 
repartee, of which the 
following story is a hitherto 
unpublished specimen. 
When arrived at Bombay 
in November, 1905, a large 
contingent of members of 
the civil service, the British 
and Indian _ regiments 
stationed there, and the 
Royal Indian Marine were 
presented to his Royal 
Highness Among the 
number was a veteran of 
the uncovenanted service. 
So when he was pre- 
sented the Prince smiled 
upon him graciously, which 
emboldened him to trot out 
his pet grievance on the 
spot. “How d’you do?” 
said the Prince. “ Very well 
thank ye, yer Rile ‘Igliness. 
I hope you're the same.” 
“Yes, thanks,’ said the 
Prince. “Il hear you’ve had 
fifty years in the East. . I 
must say you don’t look so 
bad after it.” ‘“‘Not me, 
yer Rile ‘Ighness. I’m all 
right, thank God, and 
very comfortable. The only thing I com- 
plain of, yer Rile ’Ighness, is that one’s posi- 
tion is a little bit invidious. We uncove- 
nanted men ’aven’t the time we ought to 
"ave, and our wives feel it. We are 
socially ostracised; we are cut off from 
communion with our fellow men and 
women ; we are placed apart——”’_ “ My 
good fellow,” promptly returned the 
Prince, ‘“‘shake hands once more. We 
are indeed brothers in distress.” - 
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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins Station. Patronised by Royalty. 
AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Strathspey. W.H. Legge, Manager. 
BIRMINGHAM—The Imperial Hotel. First class. Over 100 rooms. Garage. 
BOSCOMBE.—Salisbury Hotel. Near links, pier, &c. Very moderate terms. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel, East Cliff. Hotel de Luxe of the South. 
Hotel Mont Dore. Golf Links within two minutes’ walk. 
Bourne Hall Hotel. Near West Station and Golf Links. 
Hotel Metropole. Manager, W. E. Odlum. 
Weston Hall Hotel. 100 rooms. 3 acres private grounds on sea front. 
BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 
BRIGHTON.—Castle Hotel. (Close to sea.) Refurnished. New Proprietor. 
Queen's Hotel. Best position. En pension from 3 guineas per week. 
Royal Albion. Brighton’s Newest Hotel. Tel., 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 
CARDIFF.—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, Manager. 
Royal Hotel. First-class. All modern improvements. Close to G.W. Station. 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. 
Gloster;Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
CROMER.—Grand Hotel. First-class, best position, facing sea and church parade. 
Red Lion. First-class Family Commercial Hotel. Reilly Mead. 
The Overstrand Hotel. (2 miles.) In heart of Poppyland. Garage. 
CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 
DEAL.—Royal Hotel... First class Family. Proprietress, Mrs. F. Meinhardt 
South-Eastern. Largest leading Hotel.facing Sea, nearest Golf Links. 
EASTBOURNE.—The Chatsworth Private Hotel. . First-class. Facing sea. 
Royal Marine Hotel. Boarding Establishment. Facing sea. 
Sea View. Grand Parade. Facing sea. 
HINDHEAD (Surrey).—Hotel Moorlands. On Portsmouth road. 820 ft. above sea. 
HYTHE.—Hotel Imperial. Own golf links. Regtl. band Sunday in grounds, 
ILFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths, Garage. 
INVERNESS.—Station Hotel. H. H. Ward, manager. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal Summer Resort. 
Beautiful and historic country. Recently the Headquarters of the Prince Henry Motor 
Tour. Telephone, 741 Leamington. Telegrams ‘‘Regent.” 
LEEDS.—Hotel de Ville. 60 bedrooms. Restaurant. Popular prices throughout. 
LOWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. Facing Pier and Yacht Basin. 3 min. from railway station. 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 
MARGATE.—Queen's and High Cliffe. Leading family hotel. 130 sunny rooms. 


Garage. 


Cliftonville Hydro. Turkish Baths. Garage. Week-end tickets. 
White Hart Hotel. Moderate charges. Excellent cuisine. R. Jessop. 
OXFORD.—Mitre Hotel. First-class. Family. Billiards. Garage. 
King’s Arms Hotel. Family and residential. Tel. 369. 
Clarendon Hotel. First-class family. Central. Moderate tariff. Garage. 
PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PENZANCE.—Queen's Hotel. The largest and principal family hotel. 
PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. Arthur Foster, manager. 
PETERBOROUGH.—Granp Hore..—First class, near Cathedral. 
RAMSGATE.—The Hotel St. Cloud. Facing sea. Elevator. R. Stacey, proprietor. 
SANDOWN, I.W.—Royal Pier Hotel. Lounge. Billiards. Moderate tariff. 
SEA VIEW, I.W.—Sea View Hotel. Splendid position for Naval Reviews. Moderate terms. 
SHERINGHAM.—Grand Hotel. On cliffs facing sea. Adjoining golf links. Garage. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor garage, inspection pit, and petrol stores. 

South Western Hotel. Garage, two pits. Manager, F. Kuntze. 


F. D. Ballard, proprietor. 


STONEHAVEN.—Royal Hotel. Facing sea. Links. Proprietor, W. B. Cormack. 
TAUNTON.—Castle Hotel. The County House. Garage and every convenience. 
London Hotel. First-class. Headquarters Royal Automobile Club. 


TEIGNMOUTH.—London Hotel. The Commercial House. Proprietor, G. A. Bilton. 
Royal Hotel. Sea front. Unrivalled view. ; 

TORQUAY.—Belgrave Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 4 acres. 

Imperial Hotel. First-class. 

Queen's Hotel. Central position on sea front. 

Grand Hotel. Nearest station, facing sea, best position. 

Victoria and Albert Hotel. First-class. Due south. Garden. 
TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First-class family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199, 
VENTNOR.—Bonchurch Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 2 acres. 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—St. Mildreds. Best hotel. Special week-end terms for golfers. 
Westcliff Hotel. Premier position. Facing sea. Garage. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week-end Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Royal Hotel for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 


Do. For sunshine & Atlantic breezes. Guide. Stamps 2d. Phillput, Stationer. 
WINCHESTER.—Royal Hotel. Leading family hotel. Large garden and garage. 
WOODHALL SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel. Fully licensed. Open throughout year. 
YARMOUTH, I.W.—Pier Hotel and Castle. First-class. Garden facing sea. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy: to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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GAIETY THEATRE, 


Manager, Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES' NEW MUSICAL PRODUCTION, ‘ PEGGY.” 
By GeorGE GrossmitH, Jun. Music by LestieE Stuart. 
Box Office open daily 10 to 10. 


EMPIRE. MARIE DAINTON & Co. in THE LITTLE LIEUTENANT, 
THE GREAT RIAL SMITHS. NELLA WEBB,-the American Comedienne. 
““SYLVIA” BALLET, FRED FARREN, Phyllis Bedells, &c. 
EVERY EVENiNG AT 8 (Doors 7.45). Manager, ARTHUR ALDIN. 


IN THE COOL OF SEPTEMBER. 


One of the sights of THE WHITE CITY EXHIBITION is 
the NEWSPAPER SECTION. By general consent the most 
brilliant exhibit in this section is that of THE SPHERE. In 
it every process by which a great newspaper is made is shown 
in detail. It is one of the sights of London. 


NO AMERICAN OR FOREIGN VISITOR 
TO LONDON SHOULD MISS _ IT. 


“THE SPHERE” 
DOG COMPETITION RULES. 


AWARDS EVERY “FORTNIGHT. 


a 


The photograph sent in must be the work and copyright of the sender ; 
the photograph need not have been developed. and printed by the 
sender as long as it was posed and taken by him. 


The photograph must bear the name and _ address of the sender clearly 
written upon the back. 


The photograph cannot be returned unless a stamped and directed 
envelope is enclosed at the time of sending. 


Subject as well as technique will be taken into consideration in 
adjudicating the prizes, the decision of the Editor being: final. 


Only one photograph of one dog to be submitted each fortnight. No 


groups of dogs are eligible. 


All photographs will be adjudicated upon, and three prize-winning 
photographs will be reproduced every fortnight, unless unavoidably 
held over. 

The dog must not have won any prize at a show, as the object of 


these prizes isto give momentary fame to dogs that have hithertc 
shunned publicity. 


(7) 


The “ Dog Prize Coupon” must be cut from THE SPHERE, 
and pasted on the back of the photograph. 


The American Office of 


THE TATA 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A., 


where all information may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


: ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double 41 HOME. CANADA: ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers). - — - £1. 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months So ia eubins tap = 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1°85) 9s. 9d. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 


THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed *‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or _by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘THe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above ‘the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


AP AE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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VICTIMS OF A MOTOR SMASH. 


LORD GOSCHEN WITH HIS ELDER DAUGHTER, THE HON. PHYLLIS GOSCHEN 


Both of whom were in a nasty motor accident on Wednesday last. They were motoring not far from Lord Goschen’s residence, 

near Hawkhurst, when one of the back wheels of the car came off; the car mounted a bank and then overturned. Lord Goschen, 

seeing that the car would overturn, put his arm round his daughter to protect her. Luckily neither were very seriously hurt, although 
Lord Goschen had one of his arms broken and his daughter was badly shaken 
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PICTORIAL POLITICS 
The Aftermath of the Strike. 


Will the Strike be Resumed ? 

EARY legislators are now 
enjoying a rest from their 
labours on the moors, 
shores, and on the links, 

and it must be very disturbing to 
them to face the possibility which 
has arisen that the whole disastrous 
business of the railway strike may at 
the time of writing be reopened. The 
question of the damage which a 
further hitch in negotiations would 
inflict is almost impossible to realise ; 
as it is we have barely felt the edge 
of the aftermath of the last strike, a 
failure though it was from the men’s 
point of view in dislocating the 
service, but this is indicated in the 
dolorous state of the stock markets 
which has come about chiefly through 
the liquidation by small traders of 
their shares to replace losses incurred 
in the strike. There is no doubt that 
the men have real grievances on their 
side, and as Mr. Lloyd George in his 
later speech remarked, all reasonable 
men are anxious to adjust these, but 
such grievances can only be amended 
by ordinary and legal channels, and 


the public itself will deeply resent any further attempt on 
behalf of the unions to force their will on the country. 


THE ASS AND THE INCUBUS 


A striking cartoon reproduced from ‘London Opinion” 


termination 


to 


abide 


their poisonous doctrine than the 
public imagine. Take the case of 
the soldiers. The price of living 
has gone up but their pay has not 
been increased a stiver to meet it, 
and there is no doubt that this must 
have caused a certain amount of 
comment and dissatisfaction in the 
ranks. 
ae te te 

German Anglophobia. 
‘Lhe hysterical suspicion which this 

country has regrettably had for 
some time past against the Germans 
seems to have now transferred itself 
to that country against us. The 
present outburst of Anglophobia in 
the German press possibly heralds the 
conclusion of a_ settlement with 
France satisfactory to our ally. 
There is no doubt that the prompt 
action of this country in intervening 
in the conversations compelled the 
Germans to abandon their aggressive 
and unreasonable attitude, but it is 
difficult to imagine how that great 
country can be really angry with 
the fact that Great Britain asserted 
her right to be heard in the eyent 


of her interests being affected, or in expressing her de- 


by her treaty engagements with 


From “The Dauy Dispatch” 


THUS FAR AND NO FARTHER 
Both: L-I-let’s call it a draw 


The great dispute having reached a point beyond 
which it was impossible to go, it has wisely for both 


parties been decided to call it off 


Permeating the | 
Services. | | j 
here is no doubt 
that the action 

of the Government 
in utilising the sol- 
diers has excited 
great animosity on 
the part of the strike 
leaders, and their 
threat to try to impair 
the loyalty of the 
soldiers is no empty 
one. The Fabian 
Society has shown us 
what can be accom- 
plished by “ permea- 
tion,” and it would 
not -be difficult for 
these mischievous 
firebrands to adopt 
the .same methods 
towards the services, 
and they would find 
a readier ground for 


THE WAY OUT 


A cartoon from 


really settle differences 


$a ind > 


at the other 
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‘The Morning Leader” 
Morland suggesting the only possible way to 


by 


1 From 


LABOUR UNREST AND THE CAUSE OF IT 


BRINGING THE WOLF TO THE DOOR 


Another clever cartoon from ‘‘ The Daily Dispatch” 
illustrative of the horrible effect of a strike upon 
the numberless poor who just exist on their 


The widespread labour unrest is simply the revolt of the needy against the greedy—the revolt 
of intense poverty and want at one end of the social scale against immense wealth and luxury 


** Reynolds's Newspaper" 


earnings 
France. Their pre- 
sent anger is just 


as unreasonable as 
Our past suspicion, 
and for the present 
state of feeling the 
press of both coun- 


tries has a_ great 
deal to answer for. 

Ey tt 
I Spy. 


‘Lhe amusing game 

of spy-catching 
has recommenced in 
both this country and 
Germany. We have 
two likely voung fel- 
lows detained in 
German fortresses. 
Surely it would be 
better for all parties 
if the spies them- 
selves could be ex- 
changed like prisoners 
of war. 
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A 


A BEAUTIFUL PEERESS 
Who is Well Known in the Shires. 


Lallie Charles 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF VISCOUNTESS CURZON 


The daughter-in-law of Lord Howe. Lady Curzon is a cousin of her husband and the daughter of the late Colonel the 
Hon. Montagu Curzon. She is tall, fair, and very beautiful, and is exceedingly popular in society 
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Partridges. 
P’ RTRIDGE-SHOOTING has_be- 


gun, but the First is not the great 
event that it wasin the eighties and 
nineties. | Nowadays partridges 
are not shot freely in September, which is 
still a grouse month for the average 
sportsman; in fact, the best shoots are 
often not before November. The finest 
partridge - shooting is afforded by the 
eastern counties—Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Cambridgeshire. In Scotland part- 
ridges are plentiful on Lord Dalhousie’s 
Forfarshire estate and also at Monreith, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s place in Wigtown- 
shire. In Ireland they abound on the 
Glenart property owned by Lady Carys- 
fort. The partridge we know best is the 
common or grey variety, but a red-legged 
breed has been introduced into Norfolk 
and Suffolk. by the good offices of Mr. 
Henry Stonor. By the way, from seven 
to ten shillings a brace rental is paid for 
partridge - shooting, and £1 a brace for 
grouse-shooting, so the former wins on the 
score of economy. 
ae ae te 
Good Shots. 
“Lhe best partridge shots of the day are 
the King, Prince Victor Duleep 
Singh, Lord Ripon, Lord Gosford, Lord 
Villiers, Lord Lovat, Lord Ashburton, and 
Mr. Henry Stonor. Lord Ripon has done 
marvels. When out in Austria with the 
late Baron Hirsch he one day put over 500 
partridges to the credit of his own gun. 
But some people give the palm to Lord 
Ashburton. His best bags were in 1877 
when 11,000 partridges were shot, and his 
most famous day’s sport was in 1897, when 
he and another gun bagged 730 brace of 
partridges. In these days women are well 
to the fore with partridge-shooting. The 
Duchess of Bedford has shot 115 partridges 
in one day’s driving. Violet Lady Beau- 
mont is a crack shot, and not far behind 
her come Lady Wolverton, Lady Juliet 
Duff, Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew, Mrs. 
Asquith, and Miss Muriel Wilson. These 
ladies are all experts, and when a woman 
is a dead shot she claims no right of sex 
but takes the rough with the smooth and 
understands the technical details of the 
sport to which she is devoted. 


= = 

On Deeside. 
Lhe Braemar Gathering which takes 

place early in the month is a red- 
letter day in the Highlands. Of late a 
cloud seems to have hung over this once- 
brilliant fixture. The year 1g10 was a 
time of mourning, and for several previous 
years our late King had not been present 
on account of his cure at Marienbad. 
But now everything smiles. The King 
and Queen are both in Scotland, and so 
are several other members of the Royal 
Family. Socially speaking the Braemar 
Gathering is a cheery affair as all the 
houses in the district entertain for the 
occasion. Among hosts and hostesses are 
Lord and Lady Erroll, Lord and Lady 
Knollys, Sir Victor Mackenzie (who is 
helped to entertain by his mother, Lady 
Mackenzie), Mr. and Mrs. Neumann at 
Glen Muick, and Mr. and Mrs. George 
Coats at Glen Tana; and this year Sir 
George and Lady Cooper are at Glen- 
feshie. It is an accepted fact that at the 
Braemar meeting our Monarch appears in 
another character. He seems to lay aside 
his other attributes of sovereignty and 
to become for the nonce only King of 
Scotland. 


On Dits. 


Tartan. 


“|~he Princess Royal Park, where the 

sports are held, is a flat twelve-acre 
field, and from the players’ point of view 
may no doubt be better than the wild 
piece of ground which used to be lent by 
Mr. Farquharson. The show begins about 
noon but the smart world does not arrive 
till two, and royalty seldom appears belore 
3.30. As soon as the royal party are 
settled in their heather-decked pavilion 
the procession is led off by the Balmoral 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


THE CRINOLINE TO SUPERSEDE 
THE HOBBLE 


According to many authorities the day of 
the hobble skirt is at an end, and after two 
generations of disuse the crinoline skirt as 
worn by our grandmothers is to be the 
ruling fashion in ladies’ wear this autumn 


Highlanders. These wear the Royal 
Stuart tartan with brooches and buckles 
of solid silver. Next come. the Duffmen 
also in bright red tartans, and after them 
in dark green tartans with claymores in 
their hands march the Farquharson High- 
landers led by their chieftain himself, 
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Mr. Farquharson of Invercauld. A brave 
sight is this gathering of the clans, and 
if the tartans puzzle the eyes of a 
southerner he has only to look- for the 
badges which are usually worn in the 
bonnet. The Balmoral men wear the 
oakleaf and thistle, the Duffs a holly 
sprig, and spruce fir is the badge of the 
Farquharsons. 
Ch % % 
A Ducal Engagement. 
“The engagement of Sir Hill Child and 
Lady Helen Grosvenor has come as 
a surprise to the world of society. Sir 
Hill belongs to the smart set, is on the 
turf, and a gentleman rider; also he has 
plenty of this world’s goods and comes 
from one of the oldest families in England. 
His first name is Smith, which seems to 
have been borne by his ancestors for 
centuries. A certain Admiral Smith 
Child commanded the Europe in two 
actions off the Chesapeake and got his 
flag in 1799, and this worthy married 
Margaret Roylance, a heiress, and the 
name, Roylance, is another patronymic of 
the Child baronetcy. Lady Helen Gros- 
venor has a bright face and charming 
manners. She rides well and likes the 
country as do most of her belongings. 
Relationships are quaint among the 
Grosvenors. Lady Helen is ten years 
younger than her stepnephew, the Duke 
of Westminster ; and her mother, Kathie- 
rine Duchess of Westminster, was until 
the recent death of Lady Beatrice Mon- 
crieffe, stepmother to her sister-in-law, in 
former days Lady Chesham. 
a i tt 
A Millionaire's Marriage. 
he marriage of Sir Abe Bailey anu 
Miss Mary Westenra makes another 
topic of interest. She is a typical Irish 
girl who rides well, dances well, and has 
a long list of attractions. Her parents, 
Lord and Lady Rossmore, are a popular 
couple, and middle-aged folk tell the tale 
of their romantic marriage in the early 
eighties. Sir Abe Bailey is a millionaire 
mineowner, was one of “ Rhodes’s young 
men,’ and later on had the Empire- 
maker’s seat in the Cape Legislative 
Assembly. He is keen on sport, is a 
racing man, and his colours have been 
carried to victory on every racecourse in 
South Africa. His wife is a mere girl, 
and he is forty-six and a widower with 
two children. Women of the smart set 
like middle-aged bridegrooms in 1911. 
3k it bo 
British and Foreign. 
ord Acton was born abroad, and the 
bill on his nationality which has 
been through Parliament recalls ‘to mind 
the number of British peers who first saw 
the light in foreign countries or in the 
colonies. The Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord Lytton were both born at Simla, 
and the latter event took place when the 
late Lord Lytton—known as ‘Owen 
Meredith ’’—held office as Viceroy of India. 
Lord Fitzwilliam was born in Canada, 
Lord Fingall in Rome, and Lord Seafield 
in New Zealand; in fact the last-men- 
tioned resided until a few vears ago in 
the island colony. Lord Fairfax, whom 
we call our American peer, has his birth- 
place in the United States. Lord Llan- 
daff was born in Ceylon, Lord Loreburn 
in Corfu, and Lord Milner in Germany, a 
fact which his friends declare may account 
for much of his official precision. Lord 
Harris was born in Trinidad, where his 
father, the late peer, acted as governor. 


cy 
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ENTERTAINING A ROYAL IE XILIE 


On the Famous Dallowgell Grouse Moors. 


EX-KING MANUEL AND HIS HOST, LORD RIPON 


Who is endeavouring to arous? some animation in his aged steed 


ON THE QUI VIVE THE DUKE OF: RUTLAND 


King Manuel on the moors at Dallowgell In the butts at Dallowgell 


Lord Rison had a small shooting party last week to meet King Manuel, when some excellent sport was obtained on the famous moors at Dallowgell. 
King Manuel, who, by the by, shoots in spectacles, is a very sporting and capable game shot, and the total bags on the occasion of the shoot under 
notice were above the average i 
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ELL, well, well, uncle mine, what 
can one expect in an age when 
we are quite ready to consider 
Raffles, Arséne Lupin, and 

all the rest of these “ Gentlemen Joes” as 
national heroes? The country’s chef 
d’ceuvres get stolen, but who’s to blame? 
Why, no-one. If Raffles or Arsene Lupin 
took them they were quite right to do so, 
and it’s very pleasant and exciting to 
think that they have got clear away. 


tt th 


Seriously though it’s rather a knock in 

the eye for the French nation if the 
“ Joconde” is really lost. She was an old 
friend of mine you know. In fact I lived 
with her for a year, for three whole terms, 
at the high school—she belonged to the 
upper fourth—and her ambiguous smile 
was very comforting when. dear Miss 
Macawley waxed particularly sarcastic 
over my German 
accent. I never told 
her, by the way, what 
I thought of her 
French. Some people 
pretend that Da 
Vinci’s great master- 
piece was stolen last 
year and that it now 
hangs in a multi- 
millionaire’s _ picture 
gallery in New York; 
they say that the 
“ Toconde”’ on view all 
this year in the Louvre 
was merely a copy. 
Of course it may be 
true, all things are 
possible in this 
decency-forsaken city, 
but nevertheless it 
seems rather incredible. 


5 te 


ow that the thelt 
is an accom- 
plished fact the “stable 
door’”’ has been locked, 
counterlocked, and 
padlocked. As far as 
we may understand 
there’s a cordon of 
sergents de ville around 
the Venus de Milo in 
case that dear lady 
should take it into her 
mind to stroll down 
the Rue de Rivoli one 
day. There’s a picket 
of gardes municipales 
in observation round 
the “ Victoire de Samo- 
thrace,” and a com- 
pany of bluejackets—- 
maturins we call them 
over here—in front of the “ Radeau de la 
Méduse.” All this goes to prove that in 
spite of American bars, taxicabs, blue- 
stockings, motor buses, and incubators we 
are really living in quite romantic times. 
“La Joconde” stolen from the Louvre 
in broad daylight! Again I say—and it 
does no good—well, well, well. 


Bie mention another lady let me tell you 

that last night I went to Marigny to 
applaud Régina Badet, who appeared at 
that music-hall in a mimodrama ballet. 
She is quite magnificent as usual and 
certainly continues to prove that she is 
one of the finest French dancers either on 


riscilla 


1m 


the opera or opera-comique stage. White- 
haired Madame Mariquita, who guided 
her first steps, must feel proud of her pupil 
now when she watches her hold the stave 
with authority. Badet has just refused 
a magnificent offer to tour in France; it 
would have brought to her the not-to-be- 
slighted sum of £40 a night. She did 
refuse, however, as she prefers to play 
in Paris rather than the provinces. Régina 
Badet is very, very beautiful certainement. 
Have youseen her portrait—presque nue— 
as Aphrodite? But a true little story is 
told that shows us that the charming 
dancer fully appreciates her own charms. 


te Es te 


very morning when she wakes she goes 

to her mirror and carefully examines 

her beauteous self; then assured that no 
harm has mysteriously come in the night 
to mar her perfection she murmurs as if 


overcome with the realisation of her unique 
personality, “ Ah, ma mére pourquoi m’as- 
tu faite si belle?” I also went to the pre- 
mieve of the new variety show at the 
Olympia. Whew! uncle, you wouldn’t 
recognise the place. The new proprietor 
manager, one of the youngest and hand- 
somest youtlis of Paris, Jacques Charles, 
has had everything renovated. It’s all 
white, gold, and peach colour now, and 
everything looks so delightfully fresh and 
clean. Then, too, the seats have been 
closed in so the noise from the promenoir 
does not disturb the members of the 
audience, and there are many—even in 
music-halls—who like to hear what is 
said on the stage just by way of a change 
of course. 
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HELLEU, THE FAMOUS FRENCH ARTIST 


Whose drawings of beautiful women are so well known, is at present on his 

beautiful yacht, ‘‘ Brunette,” cruising about French waters. With Madame Helleu, 

who is standing next him, he frequently entertains large parties of friends on board, 

among whom the popular portrait-painter, Boldini (whose photograph appears 
above in centre in straw hat), is not the least distinguished figure 
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T he programme is quite new, of course, 
and consists entirely of turns that 
have never been seen in Paris before. 
They have Tiller’s ‘‘ Black and White” 
dance, and tlie little Tiller girls are very 
dainty. I wish Nelly Turner was with 
them, but then, of course, there is only 
one little Nelly, and she can’t be spared 
from a sketch called Amsterdam that you 
will shortly see in London and the pro- 
vinces. Go and applaud her for my sake, 
uncle dear, and once you are there you'll 
do ic for hers and your own. I also saw 
an [English turn at the Alcazar called 
Fun in a China Shop; it’s one of the 
screamingest acts I’ve seen for ages, and 
there’s an English girl in it who plays the 
part of a mechanical doll quite perfectly. 
What a pity you simply won't find time 
to come over, uncle mine; it is piggy of 
you, you know, ’cause there are such lots 
of things I want to ask you, and I never 
have time in my letters 
because they are 
always full of things 
I’ve done and seen, 


So i 


y the way, do you 
know the story of 
the Jew tailor who 
made up several] 
parcels each contain- 
ing ‘seven pairs of 
trousers? Hesent them 
off to various clients 
with a letter telling 
them that he was 
sending by post six 
pairs of trousers, at 
eight and six a pair. 
He was chuckling over 
the idea, for, as he 
explained to his son, 
“They will think | 
have made a mistake 
in counting the 
trousers, and so they 
will keep the parcel 
for the sake of the one 
extra. I shall yet 
make a big benefit on 
the seven.”’ Alas, ina 
few days the parcels 
were returned and the 
accompanying notes 
ran thus: “Dear Sir, 
—I return your six 
pairs of trousers for I 
do not need any at 
present.” And _ Ikey 
tore his hair at the 
wickedness of man- 
kind. — Your loving 
PRISCILLA. 


naerwood 


Lord Balcarres. 
mong the rising men in the Unionist 
party who have come into promi- 
nence in conrection with the recent crisis 
none promise more brilliantly than Lord 
Balcarres, chief whip of the Unionist 
party and the eldest son of the Earl of 
Crawford. Born just forty years ago he 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
after a spell of soldiering threw himself 
into the swim of politics. In 1896 he was 
appointed private secretary to Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, who was then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and was a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury from 1903-5. Since then he 
has done splendid work for his party 
and will probably win even more distinc- 
tion in his new position of chief whip. 
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SWEET SIMPLICITY!-A LA FRANCAISE 


Its Chief Impersonator im the Parisiam Revues. 


Reutiinger 


DAINTY AND FASCINATING—MLLE. LILIEN GREUZE 


Is one of the young Parisian beauties who desire to be known to the world in other ways than through an endless number of 
She commenced her theatrical career at the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, and since then has 
Her last engagement was at the Porte St. Martin. She took the 
Mile. Greuze is fair, petite, 


charming and lovely photographs. 
appeared successfully in several revues and little comedies. 
name of Greuze, it is said, because she so closely resembles the famous painter’s well-known model. 

with wonderful blue eyes, a delicate complexion, and a pretty talent for the stage 
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A Parisiam JRevue. 


Lest we Aren’t Able. 
“W THINK we'd better spend a week 
in Paris,’ I suggested to the 
“creature” the other morning. “I 
should like to see the Venus de 
Milo once more before she gets stolen.” 
“And I too should like to walk once 
round the octagonal room before it is 
entirely stripped,’ she answered. “I 
shall take my hand bag with me,” I 
informed her. ‘‘ There is one little Lancret 
I should love to come home with, 
and while the Louvre is getting 
depleted there’s no reason why 
Balham shouldn’t get a look in 
somewhere. It’s perhaps the greatest 
market for oleograph reproductions 
in gilt frames’ of any in the world.” 
So off we started. 
Our Departure. 
Is it necessary for me at this time 
of day to describe the French 
railways? They are an adventure 
even at the best of times—an ad- 
venture too which may land you at 
your destination either in a state of 
beatitude or in bits. You say 
“good-bye” to the ample wife of 
your bosom in the morning, and all 
that remains of her may be delivered 
at your own door the same evening 
in a basket. One leaves one’s 
family with joy and returns with a 
fair resemblance to a jig-saw. It is 
all most exciting, and the betting 
against your safe: arrival — more 
especially on those controlled by 
the state —is roughly speaking 
20 to 1. That gives a thrill to 
every moment! ’of the journey far 
greater than all “ the:scenery”’ that 
was ever beautified out of ll recog- 
nition on a railway poster. Since 
sabotage lias become a sport the 
French peasant no longer finds the 
country in the least bit dull. With 
strikes and train -'wrecking even 
the most stick-in-the-mud hamlet 
can face the longest. winter evenings 
in perfect equanimity. In England 
even we no longer take our pleasures 
quite so sadly, and when. one has 
nothing else to do one can always 
shout, ‘‘ Down withthe Lords” and 
throw a brickbat at a policeman. 


The Arrival. 
“[ here is something very delightful 
about arriving at the Nord Ter- 
minus in Paris; the courtyard is so 
full of cabmen who refuse to take 
you. I have never discovered the 
reason, but doubtless it is quite 
excellent, while after all it is rather 
nice to havea run half-way down 
the Rue Lafayette after a taximan 
who is just olf “to get his supper.” 
If you have luck, however, you may 
at last secure a lour-wheeler, and 
having placed your wile in a corner 
of the cab and having sat down 
yourself, the porter grimly heaps any 
loose bits of luggage on the top of 
you until your heads emerge from the 
mass like two sphinxes in the Desert. 
You don’t find French politeness until 
quite, oh quite a long time alterwards, 
and even then it is generally Swiss. 
% % te 
The First Evening. 
The first evening at a strange hotel is 
always somewhat “tag-end.” It 
was even more taggy than usual the other 


night. Paris was fearfully hot—I mean the 
weather was—and_the Boulevards were 
literally boiling. ‘“Let’s go to an open- 
air music-hall,’ I suggested. “It may 
not be any cooler than here, but at any 
rate the ladies will wear less clothes, and 
that in itself is refreshing.’ . The only 
difficulty was to choose the most amus- 
ing place. 


the Alcazar because most of the per- 
formers there seemed to be English and 


MISS NELLA WEBB 


The charming and original American singer who has 
made a successful début at the Empire Theatre 


most of the ladies in the promenade were 
certain to be French. Besides which we 
knew how to pronounce it, and Ba-ta- 
clan, another café music-hall, offered de- 
cided difficulties. 


t 
A Revue. 


French revue is very queer. It isn’t a 

bit like the Empire productions. 

Men come on and do things, and women 
come on and take off things, in a way 
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At last we decided to go to” 


which made the “creature” swell with 
indignation in her seat. The real hard 
work is done by the audience, who being 
principally English roar themselves hoarse 
at every available opportunity to show 
that they understand. Except for one or 
two of the principals the people on the 
stage are mostly busy doing nothing. 
True, a most fascinating little person 
called Meg Villars—who is lovely and 
rolly-polly in the prettiest sense, and bril- 
liantly clever too—lugged the beau- 
tiful commeére, Alice Guerra, round 
by her raven locks until 1 thought 
they would all come off in her hand 
had not the ‘“‘ creature’ grimly sug- 
gested “glue.” But I have forgotten 
to tell you exactly what a compére 
and a contmére is. They play a 
very important ‘ogling véle in a 
French vevue. Both are chosen 
apparently for theimface or their 
form or the powerfulhess of their 
financier. Both + believe} that the 
performance could not possibly go 
on without them, and both bring a 
kind of beatific inanity up to the 
level of a fine art. Occasionally-— 
once or twice in the evening—they 
are taken with a sprightly fit and 
bound into the middle of the stage, 
stop suddenly, gaze beamingly at 
the stage boxes and seem to cry to 
the rest of it, “Que le bon Dieu m’a 
fait belle! Hein?” After that they 
are entitled to rank as a French 
“beauty.” 
Es 
Free and Easy. 
At the Alcazar the revue is tndére 
like a family party than any- 
thing I have ever sat through. 
Ladies who a moment before were 
prancing about on the stage are 
immediately afterwards drinking 
“champagne in the promenoiy with 
middle-aged men old enough to 
be their sons. In fact you have a 
great difficulty in distinguishing 
which *is actress and which is 
audience. They become quite 
friendly before the end of the show. 
Certainly, a French revue is rather 
like an ‘acted year book. It is the 
haven ofall the world’s fat women, 
and three lines of these form a most. 
effective background to the princi- 
pals... These principals are mostly 
“English,” but no English person 
has ever ‘heard their names. That 
does not matter in the very least as 
long as they look about fifteen, 
wear a flaxen wig, speak with the 
accent of the Mile End Road, and 
are otherwise typical of la beaute 
Anglaise as it is recognised on the 
Continent. 
i ® ® 
Bit by Bit. 
n the first act there was a mag- 
nificent and resplendent dispiay 
of legs. In the second act one saw 
practically everything except legs. 
It was like a charade, where one acts the 
first syllable and then the second and 
afterwards performs the whole word. 
The “creature” wouldn’t let me wait 
for the third act. “It makes me sad,” 
she cried, “‘to see that nearly every one 
of these hussies is English.’ ‘‘ My dear,” 
| expostulated, “one must always come 
abroad to know one’s own countrymen.” 
“Tt isn’t the men that matter here,” she 
sniffed, and we bounced out into the 
Champs Ilysées. 
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FURTHER . FROLIC THE FOLWLIES. 


Ca a 


THE RAIN OF BABIES 


The Follies in the screamingly funny Pelissier “ pot’’ of “ Baby Mine” 


MR. PELISSIER MR. LEWIS SIDNEY MR. PELISSIER 


As the ghost of Ibsen And a bunch of babies As a striker in the coronation song 


The Follies are back in town—Heaven be praised! Their new entertainment is likely to be the funniest they have presented for a very long time. It 

begins with the usual selection of quartets, duets, and solos, all of which are tuneful and entertaining. Then follows the “pots.” These are of “ Baby 

Mine,” in which Mr. Lewis Sidney as the would-be father is too funny for words; an amusing skit on the Ibsen-Shaw-Galsworthy-Barker plays ; a 

“thriller” ; and a burlesque of “ Kismet.” The only regret is the absence from the company of Miss Gwennie Mars, but Miss Fay Compton, a 

newcomer, is very charming. The other members still remain, and under the leadership of the one and only Pelissier still continue to make the Apollo 
the one rendezvous in London for the huge army of playgoers who only require to laugh and be amused 
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Racing Notebook : 


The Inconsequent Irish. 
HAT delightfully incon- 
sequent people are the 
Irish [rom top to bottom 
—il there be a bottom. 
The words may be platitudinous 
but they are as true to-day as ever 
they were. No one would believe 
they are on the brink of getting 
Home Rule as is alleged. I said 
to a Dublin man the other day 
when I chanced to be in Ireland 
doing the show, the polo, the racing, 
and the festivities generally in horse- 
show week, “Are you a Home- 
ruler?”’ He seemed a bit worried 
for an answer; then he replied, 
“Sure it would depend on who we 
had in our Parliament. If it was 
another Dublin Corporation then 
I'd say be hanged to them and 
God help us!” He was rather in- 
consequent you see. In the far west 
of Ireland, where they still ‘do 
things,’ some boycotters dared a 
certain landowner to run his horse 
at the local race meeting. What 
he did was to paint over its white 
fore legs, and the horse ran un- 
recognised and won ; then there was 
“the divil’s own barney.” 
The Leopardstown Trouble. 
‘Thea take the case of Leopards- 
town, the pretty Sandown 
Park just outside Dublin which the 
King and Queen honoured with a 
visit in August. On the roth of 
last month there was the railway 


strike on in Ireland as in England, and 
people thought 
would involve them in a big loss, so they 
calmly ‘wiped of that day’s racing and 
The strike was 
settled on the Sunday and on Monday 
they raced; but what a hullaballoo there 
and 


the Leopardstown 
awaited developments. 


was among the owners, trainers, 
jockeys, to say nothing of 
the disappointed public. 
There are’ not so many 
race meetings in Ireland 
that expenses are easy to 
make, and Leopardstown 
poses as being in the first 
class. The directors saved 
the stakes, which would 
otherwise haye gone into 
the pockets of the lucky 
ones among the owners. 
Then did the stewards of 
the Irish Turf Club come 
into the angry scene. 
tt at te 
Humours of the Sentence. 
nd what did they do? 
They said to Leo- 
pardstown, ‘‘ There shall be 
no more racing this year, 
so cross out your Novem- 
ber and December fixtures. 
Your clerk of the course 
exceeded his position by 
the action taken. He must 
pay a fine of £100 (the 
usual alternative was not 
even offered). You must 
also pay the jockeys and 
the expenses incurred by 
owners and trainers having 
horses engaged for the par- 
ticular day.” After firing 
this broadside the stewards 
could afford to say, ‘‘ How’s 
this for discipline in wild 
Ireland?” Just previously 


FAVOURITE FOR THE ST. LEGER 


Lord Derby’s King William with F. Wootton up. 

Whether or not our premier jockey will win this last 

classic event of the season for Lord Derby is the 
subject of much discussion 


the Dublin hooligans had been rioting, 
it damaging, and shop-looting because a few 
newsboys in sympathy with the railway 
men had gone on strike. But read the 
sequel. The owners and trainers hardly 
bargained that the result of their agita- 
tion would be to deprive them of four 
more days’ racing. They were enraged 


“A LIKELY’ ONE” 


WATCHING 


Lord Leconfield, the well-known sportsman, whose engagement was 
recently made public, is here seen with Mr. Jefferson, one of the joint 
masters of the Cumberland Otterhounds, looking over a likely ‘“‘ gee”’ 
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% 
Ireland for Coals. 
he owuler-trainer, Mr. J. J. Parkinson, 
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By 
‘¢Tihe Syce.”’ 


at the loss of one. It was surely 
eminently Irish that the punishment 
for the loss of one should be the loss 
of four more. Should the agitators 
laugh or cry? When I lelt they 
were going to take counsel’s opinion. 
It would be a pity if all this could 
happen without the lawyer getting 
something, 

te a 
Irish Two-year-olds. 
“They have some pretty useful two- 

year-olds in Ireland, though 
maybe not a Hornet’s Beauty. By 
the way, | saw an own brother to 
this remarkable liorse at Phoenix 
Park. Heis named Bachelor’s Club 
and he is not at all a bad-looking 
sort; indeed, they tell me he is 
better - looking than his famous 
brother was at the same age. The 
youngster ran in the big two-vear- 
old race and was expected to show 
up well, but he failed to finish in 
the first three. Then I saw a hall- 
brother sold as a yearling. ‘This 
was the colt by Avidity—Hornet, 
and Mr. Ellis Potter got him for a 
trifle over 7co guineas. I thought 
him small, but then, of course, the 
sire makes a big difference though 
Avidity, who stands in Ireland, has 
got lots of winners. Iam told that 
a two-year-old named Conqueror 
has lately left for an English stable 
and that he is a good un, Anyhow 
it cost £3,500 to buy him, which is 
£1,500 more than Mr. Peebles paid 
for Hornet's Beauty when he passed 


into the possession of Sir William Coéke. 
Other good Irish two-year-olds are Var 
and Wide, Simon Lass, Benanet, Mollie’s 
Birthday, and Wise Simon. 


& 


must be one of the most energetic 
men in the country, for his 
latest. vole is that of a 
coal-mining magnate, or 
perhaps I should say mag- 
nate-to-be. He is the 
leading spirit in the New 
Irish Mining Company of 
Wolfhill, Queen’s County, 
where | am assured a won- 
derful find of coal has been 
discovered. There was an 
exhibit of the coal at the 
horse show, a threat, I took 
it, that the time will come 
when the chief industry of 
Ireland will not be horse- 
breeding but the common 
or garden one. of coal- 
mining. 
& te a 

A Business Note. 
(Correspondents continu- 

ally make requests 
that I should assist them 


in finding reliable turf 
commission agents. Tor 
obvious reasons it is not 


a responsibility which I 
care to undertake, though 
good men do exist, their 
honesty being above sus- 
picion. Such a firm is that 
of Prendergast and Hunter 
of 31 and 33, High Hol- 
born, whose dealings with 
sportsmen for many years 
have given complete satis- 
faction in every way. 
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A FAMOUS “JOCK” AND A CAPABLE TRAINER. 


“ FRANKIE” WOOTTON AND HIS FATHER 


‘Frank Wootton was between nine and ten years of age when his father allowed him to ride in a-race in South Africa. His mount did not win, but he 
rode his first winner not long afterwards. Then ‘‘Frankie” came to England with his father, and in August of 1907—nearly fourteen years after he had 
been born—he rode his first winner in this country. It was at Folkestone on a horse named Retrieve. In 1908 he rode four winners in succession at 
Birmingham, and it was only the other day that he rode five at Sandown Park on August Bank Holiday and four at Windsor. What a head he has for 
his profession! He has methods and hands for all kinds of horses—the smooth and the bad-tempered, the sluggards and the tear-aways. He has brains. 
a temperament which seems to exist in the cool of a refrigerator, and an instinct worthy of the combined virtues of a dozen men. Once he used to 
appear in short trousers and set much store on chocolate or candy. Now he is a tall young fellow, quiet and modest, polite and respectful, and has at 
any rate the satisfaction of knowing that he is the most-talked-about as he is probably the best all-round jockey in the world. Richard Wootton is probably 
better known to that big world outside the lesser world of racing as the father of Frank Wootton. There is some irony perhaps in the position of being 
famous not because you are just yourself but by reason of the fact that you are the famous father of your still more famous son. Yet Richard Wootton 
is quite an institution in these days on the turf, and it is not everyone who rises to eminence without reasonable cause. He is a capable trainer, a good 
adviser, and a shrewd judge of men and matters; what is more he invariably has an eye and a mind. for the main chance. The way to Frank Wootton 
is only vid the father as many an owner has discovered before to-day, and he thinks the world of Frank, There is no jockey to compare with ‘‘ my 
Frank He is the model to the world, the apple of his eye; Frank is always right. Richard Wootton talks to the creme de la creme on the racecourse, 
and this ‘‘creme” are only too glad to talk h a man whose words frequently spell profit. He may bea bit bluff, but what colonial with a good 
heart is not? And he loves his pipe with a far more constant and permanent love than Frank showed to chocolates 
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HE wasp plague continues to baffle 

the nation. “ Personally,” says a 

writer in “Punch,” “we think 

there is nothing like the old- 

fashioned protection of applying a thin 

coating of treacle to one’s face and hands. 

Not only does the sting fail to penetrate 

this but the wasps are held as involuntary 

prisoners until at the end of the day one 
removes them.” 


% & t 
‘The delights of mixed bathing are— 
mixed. 
at 3 % 


23 Der promise a patient too much,” 

said the professor to his class of 
students. ‘I knew a physician of real 
ability who promised 
a man whose legs he 
had just amputated 
that he would have 
him on his feet within 
two weeks 


We 1en mone: talks 


we all applaud. 


% 
EV, That's the use of 
crying over 

spilt milk?” said the 


milkman as he turned 

cheerfully to the pump 

and supplied the de- 

tiereue. 

A! are not stars that 
he 


* How oiten? says 
writer nl 
“The Times,” * “does 


a critic find that his 
pen as it were turns 
against him in_ his 
hand.” As a rule, of 
course, it is usually 
turned against some- 
one ORE 
The man who _ is 
always wonder- 
ing what the neigh- 
bours think of him 
would be surprised 
sometimes to know 
that they seldom think 
of him at all. 


vey man thinks he 
is the best friend 
some other 


had. 
® 
ss The borrower,” 
says “The 
Gentlewoman,” ‘is 
born, not made.” And 
the lender is also born 


—generally a fool. 
Y ‘The statement that holders of last 
year’s diggings of dandelions are 
asking 50s. per cwt. and in some cases 
more should delight many an amateur 
gardener,” says “The Star,’ “who has 
returned from his holidays to find that all 
is lost save dandelions.” 


man ever 


te 


i 


it ie i 


brilliant man is a man who can 

sparkle in company as distinguished 

from the ordinary man who does the bulk 

of his sparkling after he gets home and 

goes to bed and lies thinking of what 
might have been. 


Sometimes the right side of the market 
is the outside. 
& & tt 
literary adviser in a contemporary 
tells an aspirant, “ Your verses to 
‘A Potato’ are reasonably entertaining ; 
you have risen to the height of your 
subject.” “It does not seem great en- 
couragement, but we can imagine,” says 
“The Westminster Gazette,’ “the re- 
ceiver engaged in abstruse calculation as 
to the height of a potato, which as a 
measurement seems. to have some relation 
to the size ¢ a lump of chalk.” 
e s 
Tell me tiers you eat and I'll tell you 
what you are. 


LADY RICHMOND BROWN 


The wife of Sir Melville Richmond Brown, who before her marriage was a Miss 
Lilian Roussel of Guernsey. Lady Richmond Brown, who spends much of her time bet 
among the beautiful surroundings of White Rock, Brockenhurst, is keenly interested 
in philanthropic work generally and in particular has identified herself with the # 


work of the British Aid Society 


Wren you hear a man saying that every 

man has his price you are generally 
safe in concluding that the speaker is one 
who is marked down below cost. 


it ey roy 


Ms Marie Stuart says that “ woman is 
i an antidote to man.” But she very 
seldom cures him. 
ca it ue 
ll energy is sooner or later trans- 
formed into heat, and a greater and 
greater part of the energy put forth by 
man finds its final manifestation in the 
hot water which is harder and harder 
for him to keep out of. 
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A® Indian named “ Man - Afraid - of- 

Nothing’ married a white woman 
in Montana recently, and in one week 
alter his wedding he applied to his tribe 


to have ins name changed. 
We vat famous wits we all would be 
If we could only say 
Those brilliant things in repartee 
We think of the next day. 
tt oF 


“The happiest moment of a man’s married 

life is when he throws away the 
pictures of his wile’s relatives and fills 
up the family album with photographs 
of his new baby in their pace 


‘Tt has upset my 
sweetheart very 
much,” said a prisoner 


to the judge recently 
when one more sen- 
tence was added to the 
twenty-ninth that had 
already been imposed 
on him between 1899 
and rgio. Some 
women do take these 
little things to heart 
of course. 
& = 
hen a man gets up 
in the morning 
he grumbles if his 
breaklast is not ready, 
but if he goes fishing 
he can wait all day for 
a bite. 
it Va 
ome people are Horn 
to ill luck. An 
old woman who has 
pasted nearly 5,000 
medical recipes in a 
book during the last 
forty years has never 
been ill a day in the 
whole course of her 
life and she is grow- 
ing discouraged. 
% e 
o matter how 
foolish an under- 
taking you may em- 
bark upon folk will 
stop laughing at you 
the moment you 
succeed. 


sf Au is not 


that 


i 
gold 
glitters, 
my boy,’ said pater- 
familias, “but at the 
same time you can 
your sweet life 
that y isn’t mud.” 


Kate Pragnell 


A indy in need of 

a cook was in- 
formed recently by letter by one applicant 
that the wages she required were “‘ 4o lbs. 
per year.” A weighty recommendation 


indeed. 
ae % te 
here is nothing,” said the philoso- 


pher, “that will so stimulate a 
man’s sense of justice as to have someone 
owe him money.” 

ie & iit 
[J iogenes took a lantern and went look- 
ing for an honest man. If he had 
taken a motoring lamp and what goes 
with it he’d haverun into any number of 
them. 
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AN EXPLANATION. By George Belcher. 


de a Rt ce ee 


McTavish (who has put a penny in slot machine but received nothing in exchange): Is it automatic ? 
1; the bloomin’ thing’s broke 


Porter: No; it’s au to h 
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RICHARD 


KING. 
Sackcloth and Ashes. 

N spite of what lady novelists assert, 
the Magdalen in sackcloth and 
ashes is far more interesting than the 
Magdalen who still doesn’t care a 

“ tuppenny ” curse either way. Marguerite 
whispering “Come hither” in her old 
Nuremberg garden may look more 
attractive to the eye, but she is not half 
so thrilling to the imagination as Mar- 
guerite weeping with her uncalled-for 
bundle on her uncomfortable bed of 
straw. Messalina, all bounce and bravado, 
may seem to cut an enormous dash but 
she really is a frightful bore compared 
with Messalina with a red nose and an 
unhooked two-and-elevenpenny — corset. 
The fact is that a Venus who has just 
lad her hair dressed by Truefitt and her 
body clothed by Paquin doesn’t 
need to be taken to anybody's 
pious bosom, thank you. It is only 
when she startles the world in sack- 
cloth and a cinder on her, head that 
the moral world finds her picturesque 
enough to point a lesson; and as 
everybody knows the moral world 
is lull of terrible lessons—illustrated 
by other people. 


The Repentant Sinner. 
i don’t know exactly why the signs 
of immoral repentance should 
be a body clothed in a scratchy 
fabric and the contents of the ash 
pan on one’s head, but that is by 
the way. Until the sinner’s bosom 
is conyulsively heaving and, poor 
thing, she is looking a perfect sight, 
the reading world has not the very 
slightest interest in her whereabouts. 
We term her “hard and unsympa- 
thetic,” and if she continues lier 
wild career until the very last 
chapter without coming a cropper 
we throw up our pious hands and 
wonder what on earth the literary 
world is coming to. Magda in 


her frills and furbelows and her 
grand airs and expensive hats 


left us unutterably chilly, whereas 
Magda staggering out of the room 
beneath a father’s curses and the 
onslaughts of her own conscience 
melted us to tears. We felt that 
in such a contrite mood she would 
feel honoured by being asked out 
to tea, whereas in the days of her 
glory she would probably have 
turned up her lovely nose at our 
most vecherché dinners, and as every- 
body knows, no self - respecting 
householder likes to have his amour 
propre offended through his cook. 
But to see frailty and beauty in 
iumiliation at the feet of chastity 
in freckles and a turn-up nose is 
very flattering to a world wherein 
the majority of us are distinctly 
plain. 

* te cd 
Repentant Youth. 
‘[°hat is why the opening chapters of 

Miss L. G. Moberley’s clever tale, 
“The Cost” (Mills and Boon), pleased 
me so enormously. I loved those pass- 
ages when the girl who returned home 
leaving a pair of sweet baby arms behind 
her in London begged her mother to 
allow her a bedroom to herself because 


Elder. 


Bertha and Maud—her two sisters—were 
“still good and pure.” If she had come 
down to the vicarage in a two-guinea 
petticoat and a smart hat, with her 
mouth full of tritisms and her talk full 
of the lingo of “living her own life,” Iam 
sure I should have hated her. As it was 
the description of how she could not 
teach in the Sunday school, the story of 
her ruin up in London, and her willful 
determination to build her life upon a 
lie and hide her shame at all costs, made 
me weakly sympathetic, and I kept on 
saying “poor thing” and “poor dear” 
and “sweet lamb” when I should cer- 
tainly have called her a hussy and—who 
knows ?—closed the book and hid it 
hurriedly under the sofa cushion. But 
the heroine’s gnawing conscience made 
me forgive her everything—though the fact 
that to go and live with a man is a some- 
what startling thing to accomplish in 


eighteen months of typewriting, even if 


LADY CLIFFORD 


Better known to the reading world as Mrs. Henry de 
la Pasture, who has just written a delightful new story, 
“Master Christopher,’ which is published by Smith, 
‘“*Peter’s 
Mother,’ which both in book form and as a play was 


Perhaps her best-known story is 


very popular everywhere 


the girl has been brought up “ without 
any knowledge of the world.” Still, all’s 
well that ends well, and there is no better 
start for any story than an unlooked-lor 
baby, even if everybody knows that a 
family, however successlully hidden, will, 
like murder, one day out. In books, that 
is where the dramatic interest comes in. 
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An Old Story Well Told. 


he one great regret of Miss Moberley’s 
book is that the middle and the end 
do not fulfil the promise of the opening 
chapters. These latter are excellent. 
The interview between the Harley Street 
doctor and the girl who has had a child 
is singularly vivid. ‘Do not build your 
whole life upon a lie,” he tells her. But 
she isobstinate. Her parents are among 
those people who have no pity for human 
frailty. She will return home, but she 
will hide her secret. How she manages 
to dispose of the child without ever 
having apparently to pay a penny for 
its upkeep is one of the mysterious features 
of this poor girl’s career. For the rest all 
is as plain sailing as aswing boat. There 
is the strong, unforgiving man whom these 
heroines always seem fated tomarry. He 
is always ranting about unforgiveness of 
sins and calling his wife a perfect woman, 
while she, poor thing, trembles at the 
untruth in a corner. ‘ He is a very 
dull young man and inexpressibly 
boring, this husband. Then the 
first lover, of course, turns up and 
so does the child—in the form of 
the children’s governess. How it 
all turns out I must not say, but 
eventually there is a reconciliation 
and forgiveness over a dead baby, 
and thus the story ends. 


tt 


The Moral. 


“Lhe object of the tale is, I suppose, 

to show young girls that if 
they do go wrong in London it is 
far better to bring the baby home 
than board it out; for if you hide 
it for a while it will assuredly cross 
your path in the future, to the loss 
of your own peace of mind and 
the astonishment of your husband. 
This may or may not be the best 
thing to do, but at any rate I do 
sincerely trust that any friend of 
mine who is obliged to choose 
between the two decisions will not 
fall among quite such a sermonising 
lot of people as befell poor Joyce 
Meredith, the heroine of ‘ The 
Cost.” 


& ae 


A Readable Muddle. 

must conless that, taken as a 

whole, Mr. Bernard Capes’s new 
story, “ The House of Many Voices” 
(Fisher Unwin), is a most confusing 
book. It starts during the Franco- 
German War, and we find an 
Englishman escorting a_ beautiful 
young French girl to England. 
Unfortunately the train is held up 
by the enemy and the man has to 
fight his way alone alter leaving 
his charge in a convent. Then 
suddenly we are switched off to a 
studio in Chelsea, where we find a 
young artist cheating at cards and 


incidentally winning a lot of 
money. Afterwards off we go to 


a country house where there is a 
pageant in progress. There we 
find a pretty lady’s companion, a 
jealous American heiress, a peppery 
little baronet, a cold-blooded countess, 
and a haunted house. There is also 
a wonderful diamond which seems to 
hypnotise its wearer and incidentally gets 
stolen. There are a good many incidents 
of no great value, and suddenly we get 
back to the first romantic episode. The 
Englishmaa had apparently been bringing 
(Continued on p. 276) 
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By S. Hebblethwaite. 


MIXIED. 


LITTLE 


AY 


Se 
re 


Ri 


rane GES TS 


Absent-minded Verger (who is a waiter during the week): Thick or clear, madam ? 
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WITH SILENT FRUENDS—continued. 


over the French girl to be married to his 
brother. Alas! he never returned, and as 
the whereabouts of the woman was also a 
mystery the world and the prospective 
bridegroom naturally believed — that 
they had gone off together. Only at 
the end is the mystery cleared up, and the 
bridegroom, who in his sorrow had hidden 
himself from the world, finds his long-lost 
bride just as she is dying, he himself 
expiring very soon afterwards. 


co te 


Quite Readable. 
[t is a very queer tale this ‘House of 

Many Voices.’’ Sometimes it is quite 
modern in tone. Then suddenly we are 
dragged into the fiercest Adelphi melo- 
drama with dialogue to match. Occa- 
sionally too, one has to pinch oneself to 
realise that the story is not happening in 
the swashbuckling days of romance, and 
at times one has hints of the summer sup- 
plement of ‘The Family Herald.” It is 
full of disconnected bits, and one goes 
frantically chasing the life stories of 
different charac- 
ters without ever 
finding the con- 
necting link be- 
tween them, even 
at the end. Yet 
in spite of its 
utter unreality the 
book is quite read- 
able and occasion- 
ally thrilling. 


tt te 


Thoughts from 
‘““The House of 
Many Voices.” 
“Tiove dead 
takes on 
the common as- 
pect of mortality 
and becomes a 
hideous and_ re- 
volting thing.” 

Tos sianve 
trusted and been 
fooled is always 
a disenchanting 
experience.” 

“The smaller 
a man is the more 
he thinks of him- 
self.” 

“We cherish 
most what we 
possess least of, 
and ate tha't 
happens to be inches there is no need to 
put down the sentiment to conceit.” 

t % 

A “Why, Oh Why?” Tale. 
- Wile to Peter” (Alston Rivers), by 

Louise Mack, is a very readable 
story of somewhat wilful misunderstand- 
ings. Anne Jordan is about to be married 
to Peter Jeflerson when the latter discovers 
that not only does she love another man 
but that he has already given her a stolen 
amethyst necklace. They are married, 
however, but “in name only,’ and Anne 
is not,very long in discovering that Peter 
is in reality the man she loved all the 
time, but of course she can’t tell him as 
itis only the filth chapter. Then while 
Peter is away in Alrica on some myste- 
rious business the old lover comes back. 
The husband has a plain sister called Jane 
who incidentally does an enormous amount 
of mischief by spying on the lonely wife. 
Between these two poor Anne becomes 
more and more estrauged from Peter and 


deeper and deeper in an immoral hole. 
When, however, there seems a likelihood 
of a mutual understanding between hus- 
band and wife one or the other rides away 
on their “high horse” and matters are as 
far from solution as ever. 


te a & 


The Mystery. 
Mies Mack’s various methods of keeping 
her hero and heroine apart are 
sometimes very ingenious and _ nearly 
always thrilling. There is a kind of 
vampire lady who is beautiful and dark 
and squirming, and she and Peter have 
once been on unmistakable terms—or 
rather the world thinks their terms are 
unmistakable. The truth is really of quite 
a pure and family nature somewhat 
reminiscent of Lady Waindermere’s Fan. 
Things become very exciting when Peter 
is accused of murder—the murder of Anne’s 
former lover. However, if you think 
that he’s hanged you are wrong because 
the butler’s “most wonderful touch” 
was when he “ laid Anne’s plate side by 


“Your dog seems inclined to be quite friendly with me” 
“Oo aye, miss, he’s no vera parteeclar wha he takes oop w 


side with Peter’s,” and over the prospect 
of a vecherché dinner the story ends. 


& a a 


Melodrama. 
s “Lhe Other Richard Graham” (Elliot 
Stock), by Mrs. Frank Clapperton, 
opens with a scene that rather reminded 
me of the poster of a provincial melo- 
drama at popular prices. It is night and 
the full moon has scudding clouds across 
its face while deep shadows play upon 
the waters of the river Thames. “As 
the last stroke of Big Ben boomed forth 
the midnight hour the deep silence that 
followed was broken by an_ infant’s 
wail.” It came from a baby which had 
been pushed off from the bank by a 
daughter of Levi ina small boat witha 
tiny sail. Alas! the boat did not get 
far, for it almost immediately collided 
with a yacht. However, the kind wind 
blew it off, and away it went sailing into 
the shadowy darkness. “ May she never 
cross my path again or be heard of more,” 
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cries the woman on the bank. ‘“ The risk 
is great but one must venture much to 
gain what one has set one’s heart on. It 
was kind Fate that sent me here when he 
left his child. No one will suspect me. 
Sail on, sail on into the vast beyond. 
Oh my God! how my heart beats.” 
There! I have seen pictures just like that 
on the hoardings—haven’t you ? 

o & ° 


Thrills. 
“[vhe second chapter introduces us to a 
“bruised and battered body, a man- 
gled heap.” ‘Oh! this pain, this pain,” 
it cries, ‘‘ My time is short, Beth. You'll 
give me your promise again, dear, that 
you will try to find George’s murderer.” 
“ Be at peace, father,” his daughter replied 
gently, “Don’t you remember that you 
and I decided long ago not to rest until 
we found the man who killed George?” 
‘There! You have the story in a nutshell. 
It is very readable and simply “ orful”’ 
thrilling. It starts all about goldminers, 
and then we get switched off into Devon- 
shire, but every- 
where the utmost 
villainy pursues 
us, until at last 
everything is 
cleared up, mys- 
teries are no longer 
mysterious, and 
the right woman 
is in the right 
man’s arms— as 
she so rarely is in 
life, by the by— 
mais que voulez- 
vous ? 


& ae 8 


Murders that 
“ Outed.” 
“Lhe reprints of 
famous trials 
which are being 
published by 
Messrs. William 
Hodge and Co. 
are really very in- 
teresting. Some 
people may think 
that there is no- 
thing so old as an 
old murder, but 
there are some 
murders which 
become almost 
-historical, and the 
air of mystery 
which enveloped them can cast its 
spell over many generations. Of this 
kind was “The Staunton Murder,” which 
in this series is edited by Mr. J. B. 
Atlay, M.A. Alike, too, in popular in- 
terest was “The Trial of Franz Miller” 
which Mr. H. B. Irving edited. The 
murder of Mr. Briggs on the North 
London Railway by the young German, 
Franz Miiller, was in itself neither myste- 
rious nor especially exciting. It js not te 
be compared with the Newcastle railway 
murder for which Dickman was hanged, 
nor is it so thrilling as the murder of Mr. 
Gold by Lefroy on the Brighton line. 
Yet it aroused an enormous amount of 
interest at the time, partly because it was 
the first railway murder which had been 
committed in England and partly because 
the accused man was a German. ‘The 
circumstantial evidence was, however, too 
strong to make the trial one of startling 
interest. Yet this volume of the “ Notable 
Trials Series” is worth a whole library of 
imaginary mystery tales. 
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By Godfrey Wilson. 
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Well—er—I was the stai 


Manager: And what part had you ? 
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HW, Mr. Walker, but how clever of 
you. And so you are really 
‘Gilbert Blane’ ?” 

““ Yes,’ said modestly; that 
is—er—my nom de plume.” 

Daphne looked at me admiringly. I 
had just confided to her that under that 
pseudonym I was a contributor to her 
favourite pictorial weekly, and that ‘“ The 
Soul’s Awakening” in the current number 
was my elfort. 

“And I suppose you make pounds and 
pounds,” she said reflectively. 

I temporised. ‘ Well,” I said, “you 
see I have only started a year or two.” 

“But you will make heaps,” said 
Dapline confidently. “I’m sure you will. 
Why, only the other day I was reading 
that ——” (she mentioned a successful 
writer of detective fiction) “‘ was paid three 
shillings a word. How much do you 
sete! 

“Me?” I said ungrammatically, “a 
word? Er—I am not paid in words,” 

“Well, a line?” she asked. 

I confessed I was not paid by the line. 

Daphne’s face fell. I could see that I 
was rapidly falling from that ele- 
vated literary plane on which she 
had first placed me, which caused 
me some mental anguish as I was 
in love with her—a sudden and 
violent attachment such as seizes 
the artistic temperament. 

Hitherto I had flitted from 
flower to flower, sipping sweetness 
as I went; now I felt that I had 
met my fate. I told her so in 
poetic language carefully prepared 
beforehand. I believe in method 
even if you are an author. And 
talking about authors 1am getting 
quite well known now. I am re- 
cognised as a writer by everyone 
in Hampstead—where I reside. At 
dinners I carefully lead the subject 
of conversation to literature in 
general -and then to THe TarLer 
in particular, and so by easy stages 
to the short story. Then when they 
are fully prepared and have pro- 
bably said something complimentary 
about them [ inlorm the company 
with a modest air that I sometimes 
write them. I assure you it makes 
me quite a lion. I belong to an 
artistic set, you know. Daphne, I 
am sorry to say, doesn’t; at least, 
not yet. Her father, Mr. Brown, 
doesn’t either. He is one of those 
horribly busy people that are 
“something in the City,” and 
apparently does very well out of it. 
I regretted to think that from 
Daphne’s first questions she had 
inherited some of her parent’s cont 
mercial spirit. However, when we 
are married, I thought, she will 
wander under smy guidance in 
circles where art is supreme and 
money but as dross. Not that I 
despise money, mind you. I have 
carefully kept account of how much 
the fantasies of my brain add to 
my slender income. Let me see. 
The first year I remember I made 
two guineas. Paid by the word 
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ort Story 


By Gilbert Blane. 


I fear it comes to less than three 
shillings. I forget why I made my lirst 
literary assaults on Tur TATrLer except 
that someone once pointed out the editor 
to me and his face struck me as benevo- 
lent. However, to resume. In tig1o I 
made £7 8s., which I considered a dis- 
tinct advance along the thorny paths of 
authorship. So far this year 1am doing 
better. Only a week ago! was paid half- 
a-csovereign for an article on “ Love” in 
“The Girl’s Gusher.’’ Ah, Daphne, al- 
ready your influence was guiding me on 
the road to fame. 

Well, as I have said, I told her I had 
met my fate in her and asked her if she 
would be mine. I dilated on my love; I 
told her that to a young girl just entering 
life as she was the adoration of a rising 
man like I trusted I was was at once a 
safeguard and support. 

I’m afraid Daphne is young as yet and 
is unable to fill the aspirations of a soul 
in flight. Her answer was _ irrelevant. 
Something about it being her first pro- 
posal, and wasn’t it fun ? 

However, at length she confessed that 


THE KAISER’S ARTISTIC DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


A charming new portrait study of Princess August 


Wilhelm of Prussia 
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perhaps in time I might not be indifferent 
to her, but at present she had no fixed 
ideas on the subject. Also, she’ said, she 
had promised to consult her father, before 
committing herself. So trite. ‘ And, Mr. 
Walker,” she cried-——‘ Gerald,’ I mur- 
mured, but she apparently heard me not 
—“you are dining with us next week. 
I'll get father to read your tale. Then we 
will begin to talk about it at dinner, ani 
when he has said how good it is we will 
tell him you wrote it, and that you earn, 
or will earn, heaps of money. Father 
loves money, and then it will be all right. 
Oh, won't it be a lark !”’ 

She clapped her hands rapturously. 

“Ye-es,” I said, ‘“‘I er—suppose it 
will,’ a mental vision of the stolid Mr. 
Brown causing a slight wave of doubt, 
which, however, I hastily dismissed. 
Armed with my pen and Daphne by my 
side I felt I could face a hundred Mr. 
Browns. 

And after all when the eventful night 
came I really got on quite well with the 
old boy. I talked “money” to him, 
tackled him on his own ground, showed 
him the versatility of authors. 
I fancy that for a time I quite 
took the shine out of young 
Gregory—a sucking City man—-who 
was also dining, and indeed was 
somewhat of a rival of mine with 
Daphne, until in their beastly jargon 
they got talking of ‘“ Berthas,” 
“Doras,” and ‘ Canpacs,’ when | 
confess I was utterly at sea. As 
long as they stuck at Consols I was 
all right; my money is in them. 

Daphne saw my predicament. 

‘Father,’ she piped, “did you 
read that tale in Tue Tarver | 
gave you this morning, you know, 
by Gilbert Blane?” 

Mr. Brown turned his thoughts 
regretfully from what young Gregory 
was saving about rubber. 

“What’s that, my darling ?”’ he 
asked. 

“Why, that tale, father,” ‘The 
Soul’s Awakening, by Gilbert 
Blane.” 

“Yes, my dear,” he said, “and 
preposterous rubbish it was.” 

“What!” I cried, unable to 
believe my ears. 

“Utter drivel,’ said Mr. Brown, 
cracking a walnut. 

An uncomfortable silence fell 
upon the table. When I raised 
my head neither Mrs. Brown, who 
was in the secret, nor Daphne 
would meet my eye. Then the 
misguided women returned to the 
attack. They might have known 
it was useless against that money- 
grubbing Philistine. Mr. Brown in 
his defence sent for the paper and 
read excerpts in a jeering tone. 

“ Hang it,” he began, “listen to 
this :— 

“As the sun’s gleams change 
the misty green of the sea to a 
seraphic blue so did Gilbert's 
entrance light up Daphne’s eyes 
with the love light that showed 
him the awakening of her soul.’ 

(Continued) 
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SOCIETY ALL SMILES 
An Echo of the Dublin Horse Show Weelk. 


THE FEMININE ELEMENT OF LADY LYTTELTON’S HOUSE PARTY 


The names, from left to right, are: Lady Lyttelton, Mrs. Pakenham, Lady Joan Legge, Miss Joan Balfour, Miss Brownlow Tower, 
and the Hon. Rachel Lyttelton 


LADY LYTTELTON’S HOUSE PARTY CONTINUED—THE MERE MEN 


The names, from left to right, are: Mr. Wyndham Quinn, Sir George Abercrombie, Captain Sturgis, Hon. E. Lascelles, Lord 
Dartmouth, and General Sir Neville Lyttelton : 


We are convinced that this house party was as well selected and amusing as any given at the Royal Hospital, Sir Neville Lyttelton’s residence, 
but both sections, male and female, seem to be extremely happy under the temporary pictorial separation effected by our photographer 
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FOSTERED T 
The Cricket Champions for 1911_T 


TAKEN DURING THEIR LAST MATCH , 


It is the unexpected which happens more often on the cricket field than in most other places, and who at the beginning of the season after their collapse against Su 
instance, they have only played twenty matches as against Lancashire and Surrey’s thirty, and also they did not have to oppose the dangerous combinations of Ker 
cricketer, Mr. F. R. Foster, to whom we offer every congratulation. The names of the team, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Charlesworth, Bake 


28o0—281 
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TO FAMIE 
The Warwickshire Cricket Team. 


-H AGAINST NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


ast Surrey would have prophesied that the midland county would win the championship? There may have been elements of luck in their success as, for 
of Kent, Middlesex, or Essex; but all credit is due to the consistent form of the team and the wonderful skill and inspiring leadership of that meteoric 
, Baker, , Field, Parsons, Santall, Smith; seated—Quaife, Mr. F. G. Stephens, Mr. F. R. Foster, Mr. G. W. Stephens, and Mr. W. C. Hands 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 


Rita Martin 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF LADY BURRELL, THE WIFE OF SIR MERRIK BURRELL 


Lady Burrell, who is very popular in society, was before her marriage, which took place three years ago, a Miss Coralie Porter- 

Porter, the daughter of Mr. J. Porter-Porter of Belle Isle, Lisbellaw, co. Fermanagh. Sir Merrik and Lady Burrell have two 

charming country places, Knepp Castle, Horsham, and West Grinstead Park, Sussex. They have one daughter who was born two 
: years ago 
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To the 
Royal Duke's Command 


Royal patronage is again bestowed on “De 
Reszke Cigarettes” and we take pride in the 
occasion of the honour conferred by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, as His Royal Highness is 
universally known to be a Connoisseur of fine 


discrimination. 

You can know in advance what to expect of ‘‘ De Reszke ” Cigarettes from 
the fact that they are supplied to the highest Courts of Europe, and win 
approval from the world’s most critical judges—gentlemen with whom 
quality is the only consideration. 

Buy a box of “* De Reszke ” Cigarettes to-day. We ask no more than that 
you give them a personal trial, for we are sure you will appreciate their in- 
comparable virtues—their rich, full flavour and mildness of exquisite delicacy. 


‘De Reszke’ 
CIGARETTES 


Two kinds. In one quality only—the best. 


Tenor (Turkish) 6/3 per 100; 3/4 per 50; 1/9 per 25. 
American - - 5/3 per 100; 2/8 per 50; 1/4 per 25. 


To be obtained wherever good ci tt Id, f f; x 
J.MILLHOFF & CO. Lid. 17, Down Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


ture. 


achieve this result. 
with it. 
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piano. 


stony roads. 


IMPORTANT TO MOTORISTS. 


RE-TREADING TESTIMONIAL.—Graspan, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 
I notice Almagam does not cut like rubber and wears more even. 
___ SOME RE-TREADING US AND COMPARISONS SHOWING SAVINGS 


Tue STERLING PLAYER PIANO ‘1s 
the first choice of those who know and the final 
choice of those who investigate and compare. 


The possession of a Sterling makes the world’s 
Music as easy to enjoy as the world’s Litera- 
But, bear in mind, it is through the 
Sterling, and the Sterling only, that it is possible to 
No other will bear comparisoa 


It ought, therefore, to be your choice of a player- 


“The covers have lasted over 12 months, out every day and on terrible 


*Dictated* 


Clarence House 
StJamess.S W. 


1 6 AUG 1911 “15th August, 1911. 


J. Millhoff & Co, 


I will accept your estimate for cigarettes 


to be supplied in Canada, vize, 51/6 per thousand. 


Please send 5,000 addressed to H.R-He The 
Duke of Connaught, Governor-General, Government Howe 
These to 


Ottawa, Canada, packed in boxes of 100. 


be delivered,tie first week in October. They ere 


admitted duty free 


Yours faithfully, 


Comptroller of the Household. 


Fisher's. 


Yours faithfully, W..H. WATERFIELD (Surgeon).” 
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Almagam Irdinary Rub- a Almagam N.S. Ordinary Rubber Almagam Ordinary 

Grasvadien | har Grooved: SAYING: Stecl Studded. _|N.S. Steel Studded. | _ SAVING. Plain. |__ Rubber _|__ SAVING. 
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an... : 
Send Tyres for Re-treading direct to AL Mi 


London Depots : 172. GREAT PORTLAND ST., W.; 92, BOLSOVER ST., W. (‘Phone : Gerrard 5423-4). Bristol : Almagam House, VICTORIA ST. (’Phone: Bristol 2536). 
u Manchester—246, DEANSGATE (Phone : 2521 Central). Newcastle-on-Tyne : 43, BLACKETT ST. (Phone : Central 966). Glasgow : 60, BATH ST. (Phone : 190 Douglas). 
yRUBMETAL.— This is oil and acid resisting material of the nature of indiarubber, invaluable for Engineering, Chemical Work, and Pump Manufacturing, &c. 
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WHO IS 


HE question at the head of this article is 
not an easy one to answer for the 
simple reason that all-round excellence 
in sport is rare among women. Men 

point with pride to such Admirable Crichtons 
as Lord Desborough and Sir Claude Champion 
De Crespigny,and Mr. C. B. Iry, but women 
can scarcely claim such versatile champions. 
Perhaps the distinction of being the best all- 
round sportswoman belongs to Lady Constance 
Stewart-Richardson, who has shot game in all 
parts of the world, has proved hersell a cham- 
pion swimmer, expert angler, a bold and lear- 
less rider, a dexterous whip, and incidentally 
demonstrated her skill as a fencer and classical 
dancer. 
& o 
Beyond swimming, however—and for three 
years she held the Bath Club challenge 
shield—Lady Stewart-Richardson has not spe- 
cialised in any particular sport but has shown 
how readily she can adapt herself to strenuous 
pastimes for her own amu ement. On the other 
hand there are a number of Dianas in society 
who in shooting contests would probably prove 
more skilful than Lady Stewart-Richardson. 
Notable amone these rivals would be the 
Duchess of Bedford, generally regarded as the 
finest lady shot in the kingdom. Several years 
ago she shot in one day alone 152 birds in 
281 shots. The duchess, however, is not only a 
good sportswoman but has a deep knowledge of 
the animal world. She is a student of natural 
history and a fellow of the Zoological Society. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned she is a re- 
markably clever skater and is to be seen at 
Prince’s indulging in that pastime which 
is peculiarly adapted to the special endowments 
of the sex. 
& & & 
he Duchess of Newcastle, too, not only uses 

a gun but also a rifle with a skill which 

she has shown on several occasions when she 


Lallie Charles 


LADY HUNTINGDON 


The wife of Sir Charles Huntingdon. The subject 
of our portrait is the daughter of the late Mr. 
Daniel O’Sullivan and married the Hon. Seton 
Horsley-Beresford, a brother of ' Lord -Decies, 
from whom she obtained a divorce in 1908 


_ big game in Central America. 
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THE WORLD'S PREMIER SPORTSWOMAN ? 


has braved the perils of the jungle in stalking 
Her mother, the 
Hon, Mrs. Candy, was also a sportswoman of 
note and had a great reputation as a_lhorse- 
woman, whilst her grandmother, the Dowager 
Lady Rossmore, indulged in almost every branch 
of outdoor-sport. 
oi te te 
7 he tendency of the society woman of to-day 
seems to be to indulge in sport of an ex- 
citing and venturesome kind rather than that of 
shooting birds. While, Jor instance, the Mar- 
chioness of Breadalbane and the Marchioness of 
Graham indulge in the delights ol deer-stalk- 
ing, Lady Hindlip, Lady Lechmere, Lady 
Delamare, Lady depen wile of the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, Lady Grizel Hamilton, and 
Mrs. Ernest Thompson- Seton, the wife of the 
Jamous Nimrod, are amongst the most daring and 
skilful big-ame hunters. “Lady Grizel Hamilton 
is particularly enthusiastic, and three years ago 
made one of a shooting party in British East 
Africa, where she had some exciting experiences. 
Her chief ambition was to “pot” a buffalo. 


tt it 


Ithough there was plenty of other game she 
had to wait weeks before the first buffalo, 
a fine male with splendid horns, nearly 44 in. 
at the widest part, fell to her gun. One of her 
most exciting moments was when she observed 
a huge hippopotamus in a river swarming with 
crocodiles ; Lady Hamilton was equal to the 
occasion, however, and having planted some 
well-directed shots she killed the animal, which 
weighed about three tons. And while Lady 
Lechmere, who was the first Englishwoman to set 
foot in Fashoda, has shot big game in all parts 
of the world, and Lady Hindlip can claim to be 
the only peeress who has shot a giraffe with her 
rifle, Lady Jenkins for some years enjoyed 
fame asa slayer of tigers and other big game 
in India. 


HREE NUNS” is a 
Tobacco possessing a 
distinct individuality. 

It is blended in little curls of 
blended tobaccos twisted so as to 
leave no dust in the pouch. It 
smokes even aid cool right to the 
bottom of the pipe; there is no 
bite on the tongue, and the flavour 
is a joy to the smoker's palate. 


If “Three Nuns” be not “full” 
enough for you, try “ King’s 
Head.” The blending is 
identical, and it has a similar 
fragrance and coolness—but it is 
s‘ronger, 


- 


Both at 


65d. per oz. 


Cobacco 


BeltsTChree Nuns 


& Cigarettes 


OU can always tell a 
“Three Nuns” Cigarette 

by its mild, smooth, aro- 
matic flavour, It is pure and 
wholesome ; manufactured with 
scrupulous care under hygienic 
conditions from a blend of finest 
tobaccos. 

It is difficult to distinguish many 
brands of Virginia cigarettes one 
from the other—but ‘“ Three 
Nuns” is easily identified, the first 
whiff unmistakably defi es them, 
and proves the rareness of their 


qualities. 


Handmade, | 


4d. for 10. 


Medium, 


od. for 10. 
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In the Butts 
This Season 


you will find the great game 
shots—the men who know his ite : ; ; Know how to appreciate the High Power, 

h ting with Nobel’s f z ay : a Pa = and large Field of Prism Binoculars when 
—snoo Z Vtg Jt 


combined with Brilliant Definition, Light 
Intensity and Stereoscopic Effect. 
“IMPROVED 
EMPIRE’ 


S" STERES 
powder. It is beyond 


raise GLAS 
Blue Band , > 
question the greatest sporting 


Possess these qualities to an extraordinary degree, 

They are unsurpassed for Military, Naval, andall pur- 

poses for which high power Binoculars are required, 

z= —— Adjustment by Eyepiece. By Screw 
powder known. On account 
of its pleasant shooting the 
man who suffers from gun 
headache does not require 


Aperture. Extra Aperture. 
specially loaded cartridges. 


Magn. Large. Large. Large, 
46 50247100 - 

6100 = 47 100 

10 7100 — 8100 


4 12 9 00 - 
ROSS Ld 111, New Bond St, 
j *31, Cockspur St, 
Optical Wks.: Clapha:n Com, S.W 
Sy Royal Warrant 
Opticians to H.M. the King. 


| Theevening’sconviviality 
will leave none but pleas- _| 
ant memories so long 
as theselectionof one’s 
stimulants is marked 
by proper discrimina- ((F 
tion and consistency. 
Watson’s ‘Blue Band’ isa ¥ 
whisky which may be enjoyed 

with full confidence in its abso- ‘ “ 
lute purity. Itisanage-matured ~~ 
spirit, full and soft in flavour, and 


of unvarying excellence of quality. 
Watson’s ‘Blue Band’ occasions 


No depressing 


aiter - effects. 
Sold by Wine Merchants, Stores, and at leading Hotels. 


Exterminated by 


“LIVERPOOL” VIRUS 
” without danger to other animals and 


without smell from dead bodies, 
In tins reidy prepared with 
the bait. Virus for Rats, 
2/6 & 6/=; tor Mice, 1/6, 

Ot all Chemists, 
Woeite for rarticiul rs to~ 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Lti., 
56, Hanover Street, Liverpool. 


THE 


ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW 


appeals directly to the Art- 
loving public, to lovers of 
architecture, and to those who 
contemplate building a home. 
It is technical only in a minor 
degree, and its contents are 
framed to interest the general 
public as well as members of 
the architectural profession. 


All gunmakers 


load with 
“Improved Empire.” 


Nobet’s Explosives Co., 


LIMITED, 


Glasgow and London. 


/ 
y/ The Exact Natural Perfume of the Flowers 


<= SWEET-PEA BLOSSOM «& 


1. NIGHT SCENTED STOCK 


As supplied to H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 10/6 per bottle. 


Sold by Leading Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores. 


Among the subjecis with 
which it specially deals are 
beautiful houses, old, historical 
and new ; gardens and the craft 


qty ple sotate AG Se ur 1/6, and 3/- per box. rth d 3 

ZENOB! an 3 aN . and 1/- each. ofthe garden- cer: s 

ZENOBIA TOILET POWDER ||. 4/- and 2/6 per fox. the garden-maker ; sculpture, 

A BIJOU SAMPLE BOX, containing Perfume, Soap, and Sachet of painting, and fine furniture. In 
either odour sent post free 3d. stamps, mentioning THE TATLER. 


addition, there is a supplement 
each month, devoted to the 
most interesting and progressive 


PURIFY THE AIR AND PREVENT INFECTION. 


QpraY FLUI) 


1/- Bottles. 5/- per Gall. 


development in Housing and 
Town Planning. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
is without exception the most 
beautifully produced publica- 
tion of the day. It is printed 
on thick art paper, and the 
photographic illustrations are 
of infinite variety and interest. 


EVERYWHERE 


The “SANITAS” CO., Lid., Limehouse, LONDON, E. 


BROADWOOD PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Purity. Equality, and 
$3 :: Freedom of Tone. :: 33 


Call at the Showrooms and inspect the NEW MODELS or urite for 
Catalogue “ A.” 


BROADWOODS, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


The price is 18., post free 
13s. per annum. 


Subscriptions should be sent to 
The Publisher, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


Caxton House, Westminster. 
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DAPHNE AND 


‘Bosh and piffle I call it,’ he said’ 
“This feller—what’s his name ?—Gilbert 
Blane, makes me sick.” 

I could stand it no longer. “Mr. 
Brown,” I said, ‘let us talk of something 
else.’ c 

“By Jove! yes,” hesaid. “I’m glad 
you agree with me. Here, have a smoke.” 

He handed me a cigar and took one 

himself. Mechanically as in a dream I 
took out my match box and lit the 
Corona, half inclined to throw it at his 
head. My brain was in a whirl. Should 
I get up and avowing proudly—yes ; 
proudly—the authorship brand him to his 
face as an arrant and ignorant Philistine? 
No; for Daphne’s sake I would restrain 
myself, A muffled sound from her roused 
me. I looked over to her. Poor girl, she 
was weeping. Yes, weeping for the im- 
becility of her parent. Yet was she? 
I looked again. Could I believe my eyes ? 
Daphne, my idol, was in paroxysms of 
laughter. 
_ “After you,’ I heard Mr. Brown say 
as the match burnt unheeded down to my 
fingers. Too paralysed at Daphne’s be- 
haviour to know what I was doing I 
handed him the box. Mr. Brown struck 
a light. 

“Good lord !”’ he exclaimed a moment 
later. 

I turned round quickly and found 
Gregory and he scrutinising the match 
box closely. Horrors! I had forgotten. I 
jumped up and snatched it from their 
hands and fled from the room. What 
else could a sensitive author do? Out of 
the proceeds of my article on “ Love” I 
had bought the match box and in a 
moment of pardonable pride had had 
** Gilbert Blane” inscribed upon it. 


MR. COSMO HAMILTON 


The well-known playwright and author, and his wife, Miss 
Beryl Faber, whose theatrical successes are many, sunning 
themselves on the pier at Brighton 
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THE AUTHOR—continued. 


And thus ended my short romance. 
No wonder that my pen is now dipped in 
gall. My latest tale, “ Love’s Perfidy,” 
recently returned from Great New Street, 
will shortly be in print; I have sent it to 
‘“The Girl’s Gusher.” Therein Daphne, 
if she reads it, will know what I think 
about her and young Gregory, to whom I 
hear she is engaged. Henceforth will I 
whip the world with noble penmanship 
alone. 

I was aroused from my reverie by the 
servant. ‘A letter, sir,” she said. 

I tore it open. It was from the offices 
of “The Girl’s Gusher” and my eye- 
caught the beginning, ‘The editor re- 
grets——’”’ Serpent ! 

# o 
Sir Frederick Younghusband. 
olonel Sir Frederick Younghusband, 
who is now on a fair road to recovery 
from his recent serious motor-car accident 
in Belgium, is best known to the world at 
large by his famous visit to the forbidden 
city of Lhasa in Tibet, and it is said that 
not even Dr. Sven Hedin can boast such 
an intimate knowledge of Tibet as this 
soldier diplomat. Few men have had a 
more interesting and adventurous life. 
Colonel Younghusband’s Asiatic travels 
began in 1886 in Manchuria. Then came 
his famous march to Jndia, where he was 
political officer in Chitral during the 
troublous times of 1883-4. He has 
served in Rhodesia and the Transvaal, has 
been a newspaper correspondent, and has 
had the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal con- 
ferred upon him for distinguished services 
in India. In 1897 he married the eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Charles Magniac, 
M.P. She is a granddaughter of the tst 
Lord Castletown. 
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Cigarettes 


Perfectly made from the 
choicest growths 
of old VIRGINIA TOBACCO 


Navy CutT 


GOLD LEAF 


100 for 3/- 
50 for 1/6 


MEDIUM 


100 for 2/3 
50 for Ile 


SMALLER SIZES OF PACKING 
AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL TOBACCO DEALERS, 
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Nature’s restorative. 


Benger’s Food is expressly 
devised to give complete. or 
partial digestive rest. 


It forms a dainty and 
delicious cream, which 
soothes and allays internal 
irritation, and quickly relieves 
the mental depression which 
prevails with dyspeptic 
conditions. 


assists nature in Infancy, 


Iliness, and Old Age. 


Descriptive booklet post free from 
BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., Otter 
Works,———————_- Manchester. 
New York Branch Office: 92, William St. 


Benger's Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
Bos 
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Every ‘‘ gun” knows that 
it is humanly impossible 
for eye, brain and hand 
‘ato work in instantaneous concert. 


The clearer the eye and brain, and the 
steadier the nerves the more nearly 
does the ‘‘gun” approach this ideal 
—and many gun-lovers judiciously 
abstain from the stronger stimulants 
when aspiring to a really good 
“bag.” For such experts 


\ | R O f S'S Belfast Dry: 


Ginger Ale 
supplies a long-felt want. Refreshing, 


invigorating and without relaxing after 
effect—‘‘ Ross” owes its tonic benefits 
to its perfect ingredients, and its quality 
to the personal supervision of the third 
generation of Ross. With a slice of 
} lemon, ‘‘ Ross” is most delicious. 


| W. A. Ross & Sons, Ltd., Belfast. 


LONDON : 6 Colonial Avenue, Minories, E. 
(Wholesale only.) 

| GLASGow: 38 York Street, 

(Wholesale only, 28 


M/s te 
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CGATE’S 


~=RIBBON 
DENTAL CREAM 


Your children have 
what you lacked—a 
dentifrice as delicious 
as it is efficient, 


One inch twice a day 
keeps the teeth from decay. 


“We must look to the mothers to 
inaugurate preventive measures in the 
care of children’s teeth,” says a writer 
ina well known Dental Journal. 
? The twice-a-day use of the tooth brush is 
essential to good health. Make it easy for 
young and old by supplying such a pleasant- 
tasting dentifrice as Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. Its 
delightful flavour makes its use a treate 


Cleans—Preserves—Polishes 


deliciously and antiseptically. It keeps 
your mouth in the sweet, clean, non-acid 
condition that protects you against 
decay-germs, ou are never too 
old, nor your children too young to 
begin using this perfect dentifrice. 

42 inches cf Cream in trial tube sent free for 2d. in stamps. 
COLGATE & CO., British Depot (Dept. T.I.), 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Makers of the famous Colgate Shaving Stick. Est. 1806. 


WY LIES FLAT 
ON THE 
BRUSH 


DHE AMEE. 


Regarding Millinery. 
HERE is going to be a decided reaction 
__ this season in favour of head-gear-with 
very high crowns and narrow brims. 
The Viking and stove-pipe helmet are 
dividing honours, and then the Cromwellian hat 
in hatter’s plush is appealing directly to those 
who have a weakness for severity ; it is simply 
trimmed with girdle or a cabochon. Reverting 
to the Viking helmet, in its latest guise it has 
a double brim that casts becoming shadows 
across the face, velvet forming the draped crown 
that is brought up to a point, while mitre wings 
are employed for decorative purposes. Another 
idea is to have the crown of velours and the 
brim of velvet. The Pierrot shapes are promised 
an immense period of prosperity, the crown and 
the brims being of a contrasting colour or 
material. The short woman has to walk 
warily when choosing her hats as these very 
high crowns have a dwarfing effect on her 
stature. The Peggy hat is now made in 
satin and velvet embellished with quaintly- 
shaped side wings, while an extreme model of 
black .velvet at the back was simply flanked 
with superb ospreys. It is interesting to note 
the far-reaching influence of fashions across the 
footlights in the world of dress, especially as 
during the next few weeks there will be over a 
dozen pieces produced, in many of which clress 
will play an important véle. 
& 8 
A Smart Niniche Hat. 
he trimming of hats with fringe is 
another detail to be chronicled. A 
charming Niniche hat—and really after 
all is said and done there is nothing more 
becoming—of black velvet was simply 
massed with ostrich-ieather fringe of a 
ripe-corn nuance, a smart upstanding black 
velvet. bow being cleverly introduced on 
the left side. The alliance of champagne 
and black is perfectly delightful; for 
instance, many of the new models have 
a black velvet brim with a crown olf 
champagne cashmere de soie well-nigh 
concealed from view by a goura aigrette. 
Two materials that are being used this 
season are cashmere de soie and broché ; 
for instance, a black velvet hat would 
have a crown of white cashmere de soie 
and swathed with blacleand-white broché. 
The influence of the land of the Great 
Moguls is noticeable in the turbans, one 
of which is portrayed on this page; as 
will be observed it is worn well back on 
the head. The fabricating medium of the 
tailored suit is American cadet-blue serge 
de soie’ decorated with pill buttons and 
black braid. Attention must be diawn 
to the “ wrapping”’ of the skirt, which is 
an idea that has only recently been 
exploited; it has found favour in the eyes 
of the smart mondaines in Paris, the hem 
being slit up a few inches. 
Feather Hats. 
ven-in feather hats the draped idea is in- 
troduced, the blending of colours enhancing 
this effect; in addition there are the old- 
fashioned boat shapes which, however, are 
destined. to be worn at the same angle as the 
Napoleon. Then there are the hussars, which 
are so becoming to the débutante whose features 
are the reverse of demure. As usual with the 
advent of the autumn wings come into fashion ; 
the bandeaux ol ieathers have mitred wings at 
either side and have been aptly christened 
“feather-edge”’ mounts. They are so. high 
that the crown of the helmet is completely 
concealed from view. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that the leading milliners make a 
fetish of lightness of weight; wire is discarded, 
a light rush taking its place. 
a i 
The Vogue for Lace. 
Mee and more pronounced becomes the 
vogue for lace; it is seen in conjunction 
with fur, feathers, and fruits. Sometimes it is 


cleverly arranged to simulate a double fan, a 
sable head lightly resting at the base, when it 
forms the piece de résistance in a modified picture 
hat; and again it is an attractive back- 
ground for uncurled ostrich feathers, or it may 
be that it is mingled with the twisted feather 
willow mounts. Quite a novelty are the small 
cart-wheel cabochons made of lace, feathers, or 
badger bristles; wonderful prismatic colourings 
are noticeable when the last-mentioned are em- 
ployed. Pears, apples, and plums half the size 
of Dame Nature’s handiwork are made of satin 
of every conceivable shade softened with chiffon. 


A TAILORED SUIT 


Of American cadet-blue serge de soie relieved 
with pill buttons and black braid 


Another idea is for them to be veiled witha 
fine-mesh gold net; to me this is suggestive of 
decorations for a Christmas tree, A single fruit 
it must be granted has its fascination when 
nestling amidst the fur of a black or white 
toque. There is so much that is new that it is 
impossible to do more than refer to a few of 
the most striking novelties. 


Vi 
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By Marjorie 
Hamilton. 


The Danger of the Hat Pin Conquered. 
Mech has been written on the subject of the 
dangerous hat pin and_ the’ careless 
manner in which many women employ far too 
large pins for their hats. A very clever device 
has recently made its début; it is entitled the 
“Giralda” convertible button or hat pin. It 
consists of three stems varying in length, the 
7-in. for a toque, the ro-in. for a small hat, and 
the 12-in. for a picture hat; these are destined 
to be screwed into a top. The tops are in a 
great variety of designs, and as they are pro- 
vided with a separate shank can be used as a 
button. The price of the set on a card is 
1s. 113d., surely a moderate sum. Another 
clever device is a hat-pin protector, which con- 
sists of a twisted wire cap for guarding the 
points of the pin. The cost of a set of four in 
gilt, black, or oxidised is merely a 

matter of a few pence. 
ca ts tt 
The New Winterhalter Girl. 


¢ 7X most interesting article recently 


f appeared in a daily paper re- 
garding the return of the Winter- 
halter girl and the charm of the 
fashions of 1860. Winterhalter’s 
famous picture of the Empress 

Eugénie and her Court was reproduced, also a 
fashionable modern toilette, and it must be 
confessed that could the crinoline have been 
eliminated {rom the skirts of those depicted it 
is safe to predict that the fashions of the winter 
of 1911 would have been known as the Winter- 
halter. Even in the arrangement of the coiffure 
there is a close relationship; side curls were 
then worn but the hair was parted in the middle, 
and a few extremists have already had recourse 
to these curls in a modified form, To-day the 
velvet neck-band with its diamond ornament is 
an important factor-in the world of dress, and 
so is the black velvet wristlet, the sloping 
shoulders, the fichu, the waist in its Aormal 
position, and the flounced skirt. 
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Summer Heat. 
t is to be regretted that when referring to the 
many advantages of Horlick’s malted milk 
in a recent issue I omitted to draw attention to 
the fact that itis young children who suffer most 
{rom summer sickness as it is commonly called ; 
it takes various forms, and unless Jooked 
after in the proper way and attended to at once 
can, and often does, become most serious to the 
very young, causing complaints which even in 
after life remain troublesome, ‘The great point 
that parents should recognise is that during 
the exceptional weather we have had food that 
heats the blood should be avoided whenever 
possible, and at the same time one must not 
reduce the necessary quantity of food that will 
build up the child’s constitution, but should 
use a food that keeps the blood at an even 
temperature and makes the least tax upon the 
digestion. As is well known Horlick’s malted 
milk is a splendid food for this class of work as 
nothing can be taken that causes less strain 
upon the digestive system than this ideal food. 
It is not necessary to go into all its good points 
here ; suffice it to say that it is confidently re- 
commended for this infantile sickness, and those 
mothers who are worried by this trouble are 
advised to write to Horlick’s Malted Milk Com- 
pany, Slough, Bucks, which will always do its 
best to give any information that may be 
required. 
iit ie ie 


For the Small Folk. 


n excellent way to teach children the alpha- 
bet is to write for a copy of ‘“ Wright's 
Alphabet Book.” ‘The pictures therein are most 
amusing. There is the modern Fidgety Phil 
and the dog, Tighe, the latter busily engaged 
in devouring his master’s breaklast. It will be 
sent post free to readers of Tur TATLER on receipt 
of a halfpenny stamp for postage. Letters 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Alphabet,” Wright’s 
Coal Tar Soap, 44-50, Southwark Street, S.E. 
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Ecclesiastical Architecture. 


EDITED BY 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


(Hon. Corresponding Member of the American Institute of Architects.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE contains an important and interesting article on 


“THE DESIGN AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF CHURCHES,” 


By SIR CHARLES NICHOLSON, Bart., F.R.I.B.A.; 


And also a valuable Series of Notes, entitled :— 


“MODERN CHURCHES,” 


By CHARLES SPOONER, F.R.I.B.A. 


Photographs of the work of the following Architects are included :— 


The late J. F. BenTLEY C. H. B. QuENNELL 
The late J. D. Seppine EDMUND SEDDING 
T. G. Jackson, R.A. LEONARD STOKES 
Sir Cuarztes Nicuotson, Bart. WALTER J. TAPPER 
W. H. Brprake, M.A. C. Harrison TOWNSEND 
The late R. J. Jounson Frepx. A. WALTERS 
Professor BERESFORD PITE C. WHALL 
H. Percy ADAMS ARTHUR BARTLETT 
Joun Betcuer, R.A., and J. J. Joass The late G. F. Bopiry, R.A. 
W. D. CaroE G. GILBERT ScoTT 
BuckLanp and FARMER Sir Aston Wess, C.B., R.A., and 
H. C. CorLetTE E. Incress BELL 
Dunn and Watson TEMPLE Moore 
GERALD C. HorsLey Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 
Sir R. S. Lorimer WaLter H. BrriERLEY 
Nicot and Nicoi Bastt Cuampneys, M.A. 
and Others. 


RoBERT CHRISTIE 

The late Tuomas GARNER 
Hatui-Jones and CuMMINGS 
Mervyn E. Macartney, [°.S.A. 
WILLIAM and SEGAR OWEN 

J. M. Dick PEDDIE 
LANCHESTER and RICHARDS 
CHARLES SPOONER 

J. and J. SwarBRIcK 

W. E. Tower 

W. F. Unsworru 

W. H. Warp and W. G. CopweELi 
EpGar Woop 

GopFREY PINKERTON 

W. A. Pitre 

F. P. WaRREN 


This Publication is one of the greatest interest to every 
Architect and Clergyman who is interested in the Architecture 
of Cathedrals and Churches. Every Architect and Clergyman 
should send a post card to the Publisher of THE SPHERE 
and TATLER, Great New Street, London, E.C., to learn 


the Special Terms on which he may obtain this work. 
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Kitpric CASTLE. 
EAREST EVA,—We arrived here 
two days ago after a rather ex- 
hausting journey. JI am not 
referring to the actual train—its 
slowness after Inverness was hardly 
noticeable through the garrulous flow of 
abuse hurled by mamma at the whole 
system of railways, At every station 
she had something to say to the 
officials, but she might have been 
talking a foreign language for all 
the attention they paid her. We 
luckily had a carriage to ourselves ; 
I don’t know where another pas- 
senger would have found a seat, 
for mamma’s dressing bags—she has 
one fitted up with all her toilette 
necessaries, face washes, powders, 
and other cosmetics—cushions, book 
bags, rugs, etc., literally filled the 
compartment. I pretended to go 
to sleep but was roused by mamma 
wanting the tea basket produced. 
Making tea on dry land is bad 
enough, but to have to make it in 
the train is enough to make one 
swear. I very nearly did, but with 
exemplary behaviour refrained. 
& & a 
CO} course they'd forgotten to fill 
the spirit lamp, and mamma 
complained of Cousin Elizabeth’s 
servants, which was really unfair 
considering the amount of time they 
had spent running up and down 
stairs for her. I upset the methy- 
lated spirit in performing the task, 
and mamma declared we should 
have an explosion, but she decided 
to risk it, and we watched the water 
boil. I never realised how true the 
old proverb was about “ the watched 
pot.” I certainly thought this one 
would never boil, and my foot went 
to sleep from keeping it in the same 
position to balance the basket on 
one knee. When it was all over I 
was glad I’d made it because it kept 
mamma quiet for a bit. 
tt 
e found a large party here. 
The Duchess of M. is an old 
friend of mamma’s. ‘They were 
brought up together, and I believe 
mamma is secretly rather jealous of 
her. Her girl, Victoria, is just about 
my age and she is supposed to be 
a very “nice friend” for me.. I] 
don’t quite know what that means; 
she is certainly very dull and 
ugly, but as a duchess’s daughter 
she gets a good deal of attention 
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THE LETTERS OF 


~ des femmes d'aajourdbui 
el les modes de demain. =: 


which nobody would give her if she was 
just Miss Brown. That's part of the law 
of compensation I suppose. 
Lady F. is staying at Kilbrig. She’s not 

supposed to be very respectable, and 
mamma was rather surprised to find her 
here, but she is lovely and her clothes are 
wonderful. She always wears the right 
thing and is one of the few women who 
come up to my ideal of how to be clothed 
in the country. Her tweed skirts are 
beautifully cut and she wears the most 
lovely golf coats, whilst all the et ceteras 
are perfect. I believe she even has a 
cigarette case to match her shirts and 
ties. 


$ 


FOR THE 


“ FIRST ” 


A smart shooting costume 
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ast night she wore the most lovely 
evening frock of pale yellow chiffon 
with a deep tablier of point de venise and 
a sort of gold-lace cap over her hair. She 
says she won’t wear false hair and that 
her own becomes quite impossible to do 
properly in Scotland, so she has invented 
these little caps. I expect she knows how 
nice she looks in them, and I heard 
two of the men tell her so. 


he men all go out shooting, but 
as the moors are a long way 
off the women stay at home and 
amuse themselves as best they can. 
Lady F. plays golf, so she and I are 
all right; I am rather sorry for 
some of the others who loaf about 
all day. Isuppose they like it, but 
they don’t shine in Scotland 
in their lace shirts and chiffon 
scarves. They look all right in 
London, but here they appear quite 
old, and I’m sure the men think 
so because they like talking to 
Lady F. and me much better. 
They don’t like bridge and are 
always suggesting some silly round 
game, and all become silent and 
rack their brains for an excuse to 
avoid playing, and the few who 
do play look miserable. 


ae ae te 

"The duchess announced _ that 

Captain H. was arriving to- 
morrow. I wish you could have 
seem mamma's face; it was as good 
as a play. She said nothing but 
looked volumes. I am very glad 
because I don’t know any of the 
men here very well and they are all 
old, and it’s nice to have someone 
that you can look on as your 
especial property. My virtue over 
the tea basket has been rewarded. 
This doesn’t mean that I’m in love 
with him because I’m not. It’s 
purely vanity on my part.—Love 
from Letitia. 


The Care of the Skin. 
Frequently the aftermath of the 
holiday season is a blistered 
and scorched skin, which is both 
unsightly and painful. For protect- 
ing the skin from the ill effects of 
the sun, wind, sea water, etc., there 
is nothing to equal Beetham’s 
Larola, and an application morning 
and evening will prevent all the 
usual discomforts. Messrs. Beetham 
and Son, Cheltenham, will send a 
box of samples for 3d. in stamps. 
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THE AUDLEY. 


A Smart Hat in the new 
Plush-finished Felt, with 
a becoming turn to the 
brim which is caught up 
on the left side with a 
flowing coque plume, and 
finished round the crown 
with a silk cord. 


A GOOD 
SELECTION OF 
HATS SENT ON 

APPROVAL. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
POST 
FREE. 


KENNETH DURWARD 


AWARDED 14 GRAND PRIX & GOLD MEDALS AT VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS, 1910 & 1911. 


THE PREMIER HOUSE 
FOR SPORTING, COUNTRY, 
GOLFING, TRAVELLING, & 
MOTOR GARMENTS. 


OVERCOATS 


in all sizes, colours, 

and textures, kept 
ready for 

} IMMEDIATE WEAR, | 

OR TO ORDER, 
FROM 


3 GUINEAS. 


UNRIVALLED 
SELECTION 
OF 


CHEVIOTS, 
HOMESPUNS, 
FLANNELS, 
BLANKET 
CLOTHS, etc., 
in exclusive 
2 designs and 
Ls 3 colours. 


THE “SOLENT” CONDUIT COAT. 


A smart and serviceable Coat for Travelling, 
Steamer, and Yachting Wear. In a variety of 
Cheviots, Cloths, etc., of exclusive designs. 


GENT’S TOWN, COUNTRY, and SPORT- 
ING SUITS FROM 4 GUINEAS. 


THE “AINTREE” CONDUIT COAT. 
A real smart Coat, unrivalled for Sporting, Racing, - 


LADIES’ COUNTRY and SPORTING 
COSTUMES FROM 5 GUINEAS. and Country Wear, in Cheviots, etc., of unique 
SS designs unobtainable elsewhere. 


ULSTER HOUSE, CONDUIT ST., LONDON,W. 
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THE TALLER 


PIANIST 


FAMOUS 


Mr. MARK 
HAMBOURG. 


Photo 
Mendelssohn. 


How Moods Exhaust Energy— 


In a recent interview with Mr. Mark Hambourg, the famous 
Pianist seemed to anticipate and reflect the feelings of those 
around him in a marvellous manner, but he admits that while 
this acute sensitiveness is most vital to the musical temperament, 
it is at the same time its greatest weakness. [For so thoroughly 
does the great musician himself experience all the emotions 
which his playing expresses, that after continuous recitals his 
nervous energy is quite exhausted, and he finds that a course of 
Phosferine is an immediate necessity. Mr. Hambourg considers 
that the invigorating properties of Phosferine are perfectly 
adapted to protect and strengthen those delicate nervous 
organisms which are weakened by their own exceptional activity. 


And the Way to Replenish It. 


MARK HAMBOURG writes :—‘I consider I have derived 
considerable benefit from the use of Phosferine, and find it to 
be an excellent pick-me-up after my recitals.” 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS 
A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Nervous Debility | Neuralgia Lassitude | Backache 
Influenza Maternity Weakness | Neuritis Rheumatism 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness | Headache 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag | Hysteria 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Ansemia Seiatica 


and disorders consequent upon a reduced state of the nervous system. 


»The Royal Tonic; 


Phosferine has been supplied by Royal Commands 


H.M. the Queen of Spain 

I H.I.M. the Dowager Empress of Russia 
H.M. the King of Spain H.I.H. the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia 
H.M. the King of Greece H.R.H. the Grand Duchess of Hesse 
H.M. the Queen of Roumania The Imperial Family of China 


And the Principal Royalty and Aristocracy throughout the world. 
The 2/9 size contains nearly four times the 1/1: size. 


To the Royal Family 
H.I.M. the Empress of Russia 
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NOTES 


NE of the signs of the times is the 
disappearance from London streets of 
the lavender-sellers with their quaintly- 
intoned cry, ‘‘ Who'll buy my sweet 


lavender?” People who wish their 
rooms to smell sweet no longer need 
to purchase lavender in its natural 
form, for a bottle of Crown lavender 
salts left open for a minute or two 
in a room will deodorise and per- 
fume it much more speedily than 
lavender blooms, which are after all 
rather untidy in a room. Much of 
the lavender grown at Mitcham now 
goes to the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany’s laboratories instead of being 
hawked in the streets and is turned 
into the invigorating and refreshing 
Crown lavender salts. They can be 
had from any chemist. 
tit ad cd 

fT here reallyis a wonderfulcharm in 

the high lace collar-bands, and 
with these La Mode has commanded 
shall be assumed strings of pearls, 
and on ceremonious occasions for 
reception wear a dog collar of pearls 
with diamond slides is permissible. 
Naturally these must be seen in 
conjunction with earrings in which 
pearls and diamonds divide honours. 
Ropes of pearls will be more fashion- 
able than ever, therefore it behoves 
the women of discernment to wend 
their way to the Parisian Diamond 
Company, 143, Regent Street, as 


it is now showing the autumn 
designs. Should distance prohibit 


a visit a post card may be de- 
spatched for the profusely - illus - 
trated catalogue, which will be sent 
post free. 


interest is attached to Gill and 


Special 

Reigate’s premises in Oxford Street from 
the fact that they are those of the famous Soho 
Bazaar which was originally opened by Queen 


“ The Motor Bot” 


FIRST LADIES’ RACE IN THE ROYAL MOTOR YACHT CLUB 


Thanks to the generosity of Mr. F. Hedges Butler, who offered the first 
and second prizes, and of Mr. Bryan Waite, who offered a third prize, 
an interesting race was sailed on Friday, August 18. Each lady had to 
steer her boat throughout the race and be nominated and accompanied 
by a subscriber to the club boats. Immediately behind the gun are Miss 
Underhill and Miss Joan Underhill, winners of the first and second prizes 
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HERE AND THERE. 


Charlotte. In the early-Victorian days it be- 
came the home of a multitude of trades and 
was a famous shopping resort. 
to-day are indices to the class and character of 


The windows 


the examples on view within—it 
may be a picce of -old furniture, a 
curious item of tapestry or embroi- 
dery, some unique specimen of 
ancient brass, or perhaps a vase that 
attracts the eye of the passer-by; as 
a matter of fact there is an un- 
ending variety of genuine antiques 
as well as of modern, furniture. It 


will be. recalled that this firm 
specialises in the restoration of 
historic houses, decorating and 


furnishing them in the style of the 
period in which they were built. 
Furthermore, they are prepared to 
endow a_ week-end cottage or 
bungalow with an old-world air 
that is particularly charming and 
restlul. 
tt t 
he distillation of whisky is still 
one of the leading industries 
of Ireland, and those people who 
prefer the flavour of Irish whisky to 
the more peaty flavour of Scotch 
should know that under the brand 
of “ Veritor” they can obtain the 
whisky of several well-known Irish 
distilleries of guaranteed purity and 
excellent flavour. Notably amongst 
these may be mentioned the product 
of the Killowen distillery owned by 
Messrs. Brown, Corbett and Co. and 
that of the Tyrconnell distillery pro- 
duced by Messrs. Andrew A. Watt 
and Co. These are whiskies of de- 
lightful flavour, thoroughly mellow, 
and well matured. 
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REPRODUCTIONS of FOUR GREAT WORKS of ART 
By JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A, RS.A., RHA. 


“ SPRINGTIME,” 
Which has been purchased by the Luxembourg Gallery. 


Of all Art Dealers, or from the Publishers and Printers, EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., (‘‘P” Dept.), East Harding Street, London, E.C. 


Exhibited in VENICE, 1910. 


Also 
Companion 
Pictures 
from the 
same Exhibition, 


‘ARIADNE,’ 


a beautiful 
Figure Subject, 
and 


‘WAITING.’ 


Now Published for the First Time. 


“THE MOTHER.” 


PRINTED IN SEPIA CARBON. 
Size I2 in. X Io in., 2/6; 15 in. X 12 in, 5/-; 24 in. x 18 in., 12/- per copy. 
PRINTED IN SEPIA PLATINOTYPE. 
Size I2 in. X Io in., 4/-; 15 in. X 12 in., 8/-; 


24 in. X 18 in., 17/6 per copy. 


Printed by Eyre & SportiswoopE, Ltp., His Mujesty’s Printers, at East Harding Street, London, E.C., and Published Weckly by THe SpHere & TaTLeER, Lrp., Great New Street, 


London, E.C.—September 6, 1911. 


Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903. 


